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It is doubtful if history records a business in which there has been a 
more rapid and substantial growth than that embracing the automobile indus- 
try. From a meagre and skeptical beginning in 1893 when the Cadillac Motor 
Company turned out the first generally recognized successful gasoline pro- 
pelled motor car, the public demand has been so large that the current year 
will see more than one million automobiles manufactured. 

In the early days it was thought the automobile would serve its useful- 
ness only as a pleasure vehicle, but a glance along the street of almost any 
city, town or village will reveal the motor car engaged in all lines of mer- 
cantile transportation. 

The historic and picturesque horses of the Department of Public Works 
and Fire Departments of many of the leading cities over the country are very 
rapidly being replaced with motor apparatus. 

It is no uncommon sight, in fact, it is getting to be quite the rule, to see 
the farmer motoring his produce to market rather than to cart it behind a 
team of plodding farm horses. In the pursuit of his work on the farm, to- 
day we find in ever-increasing numbers, the tractor supplanting the horse 
and the mule. 


Automobile Here to Stay 

Automobiles are here to stay, the discussion of things automobile is on 
almost every tongue; it is in the air,—everywhere. 

Keeping pace with the onward march of automobile development, and in 
answer to the public demand for protection covering the liability involved 
through the advent of the automobile, insurance in connection with that par- 
ticular vehicle in its various forms looms up a prominent figure. There is 
scarcely a conceivable contingency or hazard which might occur or which one 
assumes in owning and operating an automobile that is not thoroughly cov- 
ered by the broad scope of the modern automobile insurance policy, in both 
its single and combination coverage. 

From a side line in agents’ offices a few years ago automobile insurance 
has grown to voluminous proportions, until to-day it is regarded by live 
agents as one of the most interesting, profitable and valuable lines handled 
through the agency system. In fact, automobile insurance has put new life 
Into many a dying agency, while the live wires in the business have found 
ita medium to carry their agencies far ahead in the race for business. 

The many hazards constantly surrounding the owner or driver of an 
automobile, both private and public, and the hazards surrounding the ma- 
chine itself, have been the subject of study by underwriters, looking to the 
furnishing of insurance covering the several liabilities. The outcome of this 
study is the modern automobile policy. 


One Condition Only Where Hazard Disappears 

There is only one place where the automobile is free from hazard, that is 
When its storage tank is depleted of gasoline and the car is encased in a 
fireproof vault. In this. condition it is quite a harmless thing, but immedi- 
ately gasoline is turned into the engine and it starts along a public highway 
it emerges from the harmless pleasure vehicle or commercial necessity into 
& potential demon, with a capacity for causing a vast amount of mischief 
and trouble not only to its owners, but to the public, and property in general. 

An article was printed in the magazine section of the New York Herald 
on February 13, under the caption, “YOUR TROUBLES ONLY BEGIN WHEN 
YOU BUY AN AUTOMOBILE—THEN YOU LEARN ABOUT ALL THE 
THINGS THAT MAY HAPPEN TOIT.” The writer says, immediately the pur- 
chase of a car is made known the insurance solicitors essay to tell auto- 
mobile owners all about the terrible robbers and other dangers infesting the 
motor owner’s path. 

“Your car,” they say to the automobile owner, “is a dandy looker alright, 
and we do not doubt that it can go some.” But those are two good reasons 
why you should get it insured! Because it is good looking it might be 
stolen, and who knows when you are trying to put on just a little more speed 
some day, whom or what it will run into; how much property you will damage 
or how seriously you might injure some person? Then, there is always the 
danger that the car will burn. 

Then the automobile owner begins to understand something about auto- 
mobile insurance, even as the owners of probably two millions of motor ve- 
hicles throughout the country will learn about it in the next three months 
tom tens of thousands of insurance agents and brokers, who harvest the 
fteatest part of their crop of new business at this season of the year. 


Car Should Be Completely Covered 
wu winiting insurance men estimate that the aggregate sum of money that 
hate ¢ paid out for premiums on automobile insurance this year will approxi- 
a *  ¥100,000,000. The fire and marine companies, it is figured, will collect 
thirds one-third of that amount in premiums and the casualty companies two- 


wn are many distinct and separate kinds of automobile insurance, in- 
ng fire, theft, collision damage to auto, liability of the motorist for in- 


juries to property and personal accident insurance for the motorist him- 
self. 

It does not take a great deal of argument to convince the average man 
who buys a car that he would do well to protect himself by taking out a 
policy against fire and theft—the two hazards which might deprive him of 
his newly acquired property—but the insurance solicitor should not be con- 
tent to rest his case there. 

His experience and knowledge of the experience of others should convince 
the motorist that the destructive possibilities of an automobile to life, limb 
and property, even with the utmost care of operation, far outweigh the pos- 
sibilities of financial loss which might be sustained by the loss of a car 
through theft or its destruction by fire. And even with fire, theft and lia- 
bility insurance the motorist, the insurance solicitors say, is not fully insured 
until he has taken into consideration the possibility of accidents which might 
destroy the property of others and accidents which might result in damaging 
or destroying his own car. 


Every Contingency Met 

The lesser hazards to which every automobile owner is exposed involve 
at most only the loss of the car. A car may catch fire and burn up. Fire 
insurance will reimburse the owner for the loss. It may be stolen, never to 
be recovered, or recovered in a badly damaged condition. If the owner has 
taken out theft insurance the stolen car will be replaced without financial 
loss, or, if it is recovered in a reparable condition, the necessary repairs will 
be made by the insurance company and the car returned to the owner in good 
condition. 

Whatever their nature, automobile accidents nearly always result in 
some damage to the car itself. It may be completely wrecked by having a 
wagon or another car collide with it, or by smashing into a telegraph pole 
in trying to avoid such collision. Collision insurance which pays for damage 
sustained by the insured car will reimburse the owner for such a loss. 

While these are the principal ways in which an owner either may have 
his car damaged or be deprived of it entirely, there are other hazards to be 
considered. A stroke of lightning or an explosion occurring outside of the 
car might wreck it, or it might be caught in a flood and damaged by water, 
mashed up in transit by water or by rail, or completely lost by the sinking 
of a vessel. These contingencies are also covered by an up to date fire insur- 
ance policy. 

Major Hazards 

The major hazards to which every automobile owner is exposed are not 
necessarily limited to any fixed maximum like the value of the car. An ac- 
cident which comes under this head may involve the destruction of the car 
and the payment of thousands of dollars in damages. No matter how care- 
fully it is operated a car may easily do more damage than it is worth in dol- 
lars and cents by accidentally injuring persons or damaging property of 
one kind or another. A low priced runabout, for instance, may badly damage 
a high priced limousine and cause at the same time severe and perhaps fatal 
injury to one or more passengers. 

Two distinct kinds of claims against the owner of the small car will arise 
out of such an accident—claims for personal injuries to the passengers and 
for damage done to the limousine. Liability insurance will take care of the 
first claim and property damage insurance will take care of the second claim. 
The insurance company will handle the entire case without expense to the 
insured and if necessary pay the damages on both counts. 


What May Follow an Automobile Accident 

An accident involving personal injuries which result in the: death of one 
or more persons may necessitate the payment of a large sum in settlement 
of damage claims and court expenses. The ordinary liability policy provides 
for the payment of a maximum claim of $5,000 for a single accident in which 
one person is injured or $10,000 for an accident in which more than one per- 
son is injured. The cost of defending the action is also provided for, in 
addition to the payment of these indemnities. 

Larger limits for damage claims may be had by automobile owners by 
paying an extra premium. Some of the casualty companies will provide limits 
ef protection as high as $100,000 for One person and $250,000 for a single ac- 
cident involving more than one person. 

The development of automobile insurance began with the issuance of fire 
and theft policies shortly after the automobile first made its appearance, for 
as soon as an insurable piece of property is presented insurance companies get 
ready to insure it. Liability insurance wag the next step in the development of 
complete insurance for automobile owners. Previous to the introduction of 
the automobile, about the only vehicles on which liability insurance had been 
written were those used for teaming purposes. 

As the automobile became immediately popular for pleasure use the casu- 
alty insurance companies were confronted with an entirely new insurable prop- 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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State is assured of prompt attention on the spot, by one of our staff adjusters 
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As A Central Office Sees It— 


Claims Moral and Immora 


By Carroll E. Robb, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Automobile Underwriters Conference 








Any man can beat an insurance com- 
pany, and most men do—so runs the 
burden of the adjuster’s complaint. But 
ile wider the range of the figures ob- 
tanable, the less clear does .the justice 
of the indictment become. Indeed, 
even in the bad, free field of automo- 
bile underwriting, an inspection of the 
cembined records of many companies 
leeds rather to the commonplace con- 
clusion that most men are honest, or 
reasonably so, or at least are shy of 
arson. 


Moral Hazard Exaggerated 
In the early days of automobile in- 
surance there were many forces tending 
toward an unnatural exaggeration of 
the moral hazard. The property was 
of a sort unfamiliar to adjusters and 
the evidence of fraud less easy to de- 
tect, The car itself might be bodily 
removed—lost, strayed, or given Over 
tw wayward paths—and a theft claim 
made by the bereaved owner. There 
is a case upon record where a jolly 
motorist returning in a mellow mood 
well toward the dawning of the morn- 
ing after, left his machine in a public 
garage. Awakening in due course some 
time later in the day, and being unable 


to recall the events of the preceding 
eve with any degree of clarity, he 


leoked out of his windows for his car. 
Possibly it had been his custom in the 
pist to drape it gracefully about the 
lamp post by the door. At any rate the 
car, being in the garage three blocks 
away, was not visible. There was but 
one thing for the man to do, and he 
did it: Filed claim for loss by theft 
against the insurance company on the 
tisk, 

Or again, 2 motor car being (it is to 
be hoped) mobile, might have more 
dwellings than one. There was a Cer- 
tain hackman operating a motor livery 
service between two towns who twice 
ccllected a loss for fire occurring upon 
the road from each of two agents locat- 
ed one in each town and representing 
two different trusting companies. 
Further, the automobile industry, be- 
ing novel, seemed to possess a certain 
Wayward charm for the fickle hearts 
of many old offenders grown too fami- 
liar with other forms of sharp prac- 
tice; and so attracted to itself more 
than its fair share of their attentions. 
L'kewise, the rapid advancement of 
motor construction, making antiquated 
models still new in point of years, 
doubtless bred in some owners a qual- 
ty of resignation to such loss as pro- 
Vidence might send, and so, to some ex- 
tent, anticipated the sending. 


Small Numbers Responsible 
at With all allowance made, the fact 
nine that the greatest element of 
oe hazard and uncertainty lay sim- 
=o in the relatively small number of 
ee owners, The early cars cost 
“9 much money, and were bought 
= €w; therefore, the moral hazard 
this _. It does not follow from 
in the atement that the anarchists are 
te yo of it who say that the rich 
the — the thievery and the poor all 
the oo of human nature. But 
ne of the matter is this: that 
to nn no relation whatever either 
course | or the lack of it (though of 
ment t has to financial embarrass- 

» Which is a totally different mat- 





ter, and ag likely to happen to a rich 
man as to a poor one). 
Crooked Loss Results 

With automobiles, as with other 
property, where insurance is distrib- 
uted over a sufficiently large cross-sec- 
tion of our fellow citizens, the ratio of 
crooked losses shows two results: In 
the first place, it becomes definite, so 
that the proportion of fraudulent claims 
may be estimated and allowed for. In 
the second place, it becomes extremely 
small. But as the number of individ- 
uals involved decreases, both of these 
pleasing conditions become less and 
less effective. If, say, there are ten 
hearty, thoroughgoing rogues in every 
thousand men, it is possible, when con- 
sidering the whole thousand, to make 
due allowance for the undesirable ten; 
but if only one hundred of the thousand 
may be considered, it by no means 
certainly follows that only one of the 
ten rogues will be encountered. There 
may be three or four; or there may be 
none this year, and five the next. In 
short, the thing is not to be predicted. 

Conditions Have Changed 

This was the condition which existed 
in automobile insurance when the own- 
ership of cars was confined to the very 
few. With the recent enormous in- 
creases in the production of cars, this 
becomes a condition that is rapidly 
passing out. The statistics of fraud- 
ulent losses become less like the eccen- 
tric gyrations of the thermometer in 
March, and settle down into more 
steady weather. In short, here as else- 
were, the old saying is true, that in 
numbers there’s morality. 

Carelessness Creeps In 

Short of actual destruction of the car 
by the assured, or of deliberate fraud 
upon his part, there are to be found 
numerous claims which indicate, if not 
police-court dishonesty, yet a state of 
mind upon the part of the claimant 
much to be avoided. A man incapable 
of the blunt act of arson, will never- 
theless sometimes prove, like General 
Sherman in Georgia, “careless with 
fire.” 

He may, perhaps have been tempted 
in a moment of brief, rash prosperity, 
to buy a car he cannot well maintain. 
As bills amount up for gasoline and 
tires, he gazes upon the yawning, cash- 
devouring monster, and then upon the 
neat, comfortable packet of his insur- 
ance policy. Thereupon, in his inmost 
heart, he becomes devoutly reconciled 
to the calamity of fire. Or his friend, 
Mr. Owner across the street, possesses 
a car which is plainly, incorrigibly, and 
brazenly, an ancient model of a design 
no longer fashionable. Mr. Owner, 
wandering aimlessly down automobile 
row, stares pensively through the sil- 
ver windows of the dealers’ attractive 
display. A great longing comes upon 
him, and carefulness in the handling 
of his old car ceases to be a virtue. 

In Garage Owners Hands 

A third class of owners are of a 
happy-go-lucky sort, know nothing of 
the mechanics of their machines, and 
trust entirely to the care of their gar- 
ageman. Now, Mr. Garageman is also, 
in some cases Mr. Dealer; and he 
hopes, if any sad misfortune overtakes 
Mr. Owner’s car, to sell another to him. 
It is well known to Mr. Garageman, 
and not at all known to Mr. Owner, 


that any car may be put in such condi- 
tion as to make a conflagration result- 
ivng from a backfire on the road, ex- 
tremely possible. Garages of this sort 
are comparatively rare; but where they 
exist, their small peculiarities quite 
dominate all other hazards, and in their 
neighborhood an experienced under- 
writer will cheerfully permit his dear- 
est rival to acquire all the business. 
Distribution Effects Ratio 
Yet in the main, it is with risk of 
carelessness as with that of arson, that 
as the automobile becomes more widely 
distributed, cheaper to buy, less a 
sporting novelty, and more an accus- 
tomed instrument of daily use and busi- 
ness, the ratio of bad risks becomes 
both smaller and more determinate. 
The huge production of cheap cars has 
found its widest distribution among the 
small towns and rural districts, and 
particularly in the Middle West. The 
States of the Western Union territory 
contain cars in number out of all pro- 
portion to their population (though, as 
the cars are mostly cheap ones, the 
statement is not so true in point of 
value involved). 
Rates Don’t Indicate Profit 
In this same territory, fire insurance 
of automobiles shows the most profit- 
able rate (though not necessarily the 
largest lump sum of profit), The far- 
mer or small business man in a coun- 
try town takes care of his own car; he 
is not greatly affected by tue passing 
fashion; the car is a business proposi- 
tion, a paying investment rather than 
an expensive luxury. Moreover (and 
this is most important), in a small com- 
munity, a man’s resources are known 
to his neighbors; bluffing at being a 
millionaire on a holiday deceives no 
one; and there is the less temptation 
to live beyond one’s means for appear- 
ance sake. In short, the urban joyous- 
ness of life regardless of future pay- 
ments, which is so agreeable in a club 
companion, and so expensive to an in- 
surance company carrying the risk, is 
largely absent from the class which has 
now become the most important among 
motor car owners. 
Over Insured Car Bad Risk 
The exercise of thrifty care is greatly 
encouraged by a rigid limitation of the 
amount of insurance granted. Wher- 
ever a car is insured for more than it 
will bring in the second-hand market 
(whatever its original price may have 
been), there exists the makings of a 
very bad risk. The conclusion here, as 
in the case of deliberate incendiarism 
is simply this: That the less the au 
tomobile is treated as a rare new toy, 
and the more it becomes a part of the 
regular business of life, the more regu- 
lar becomes the ratio of moral hazard, 
and the more substantial the basis of 
insurance. 
Theft Moral Hazard 
So far we have considered moral haz- 
ard in the sense of a hazard created by 
act of the assured himself, The hazard 
of theft, however, though it does not 
(or does not usually) involve guilt of 
the assured, is yet of the same general 
class; for the loss results from the com- 
mission of a crime, and not from the 
fall of natural calamity. 
Auto Thief Petty Rogue 
First (and this is to be noted with 
regret, for several very pretty maga- 











zine articles have been based on the 
contrary assumption), first and fore- 
most, there is no “man higher up,” no 
“central organization,” no “master 
mind,” behind the automobile stealing 
industry. The operations of this busi- 
ness are much like those of chicken 
stealing in this respect. The “master 
mind of crime,” who sits at ease amid 
his luxurious suite of offices while di- 
recting desperate agents upon land and 
sea, ts to be found exclusively in the 
domain of moving pictures. The dull 
truth is, that the automobile thief 1s a 
very petty rogue, and a good deal of a 
fool into the bargain. Otherwise, he 
would be holding down a better job. 

Granted, there is co-operation among 
automobile thieves, and between the 
thieves and the crooked garagemen who 
conduct fences; yet to call such rela- 
tionship an organization is to call 
Coxey’s mob an army. The association 
is no more than what exists between 
pick-pockets, or tramps; and the typr- 
cal thief is forever ready to peach on 
his dearest pal, if the immediate perils 
of his own skin render such course ex- 
pedient. A thief knows the fence 
which will dispose of his car; a crooked 
dealer knows a thief to get a car that 
is “wanted.” Two thieves may work 
together upon one job, or for a season. 
That is the beginning, middle, and end 
of the “organization.” 

Concentration Hazard 

The really serious problem of the 
theft situation is the concentration of 
the hazard in the larger cities. In the 
rural districts, theft losses are so rare 
that it is difficult to sell coverage 
against this hazard at all, As a result, 
a situation arises somewhat approxi- 
mating what would be the case if in- 
surance were attempted against the 
peril of floods. In the areas affected 
at all, the loss ratio is so high as to 
call for prohibitive rates; in the rest 
of the country, the ratio is so low that 
no one will buy protection at any rate. 

Reward Offer a Mistake 

There is one respect in which insur- 
ance companies early made a mistake 
in the treatment of theft losses, a mis- 
take which they have learned to regret. 
This is in the offering of rewards for 
the return of stolen cars. An offer of 
reward may bring about the recovery of 
a car; but it likewise brings about 
other results less to be desired. For 
not only does it encourage the thief to 
return his loot; it breeds in him so ar- 
dent a longing to return it that if he 
have none, he straightway sets about 
procuring loot for that especial pur- 
pose, In short, the offer of rewards 
simply creates a safe market for stolen 
goods the disposition of which might 
otherwise have been difficult. 

Can Be Handled By Police 

For the rest, theft losses seem to be 
largely a matter of the competence or 
incompetence of the police and magis- 
terial authorities. Wherever the city au- 
thorities have undertaken (often with 
the co-operation of insurance compa- 
nies) a determined crusade upon auto- 
mobile thieves, they have succeeded to 
the fullest measure of expectation; and 
in that city where the theft hazard is 
at present worst, the trouble is due to 
the almost complete prostration in the 
processes of justice, and the impossi- 
bility of securing convictions against 
thieves that are caught. 
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Underwriting Crudities 
In Automobile Insurance 


Valuation of Automobile Insurance as Compared with Other 
Valuations — Over-insurance Called Unmoral — 
Discussion of Theft Feature Rider 








There is no branch of underwriting 
which requires at this present time, or 
will require in the future the applica- 
tion of good horse sense, more than 
fire, theft, collision and property dam 
age on automobiles. An important 
phase to be considered in insuring this 
class of risks is the rapidity of depre- 
ciation of cars. The two chief causes 
cf depreciation are the wear and tear 
on the machines and their equipments, 
and the reduction in the purchase price 
cf automobiles of the current year’s 
model, as compared with the output of 
of 


the same manufacturers previous 
years. Some of the crudities found in 
the writing of automobile insurance 
follow: 


The “Valued” Policy 


The companies that object strenuous 
ly to measuring, at the time the policy 
is written, the loss in dollars and cents, 
when the subject covered is a building 
or other property of value so perma- 
nently fixed that there is no observable 
finctuation from year to year, cheer- 
fully write contracts agreeing in ad- 
vence to pay in case of loss practically 


the original cost of an automobile 
which has depreciated .20 per cent. 
as soon as title is transferred to 


the vendee without a wheel being turn- 
ed and probably an additional 15 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. before the end of 
the policy period. 


The Form of Contract 


The policy form provides coverage 
against fire and theft loss. If fire cover 
only is required, the policy is written 
at a reduced rate and a rider is at- 
tached eliminating the theft feature. 
This rider often fails to appear on the 
policy; frequently the agent forgets 
to attach it; when his attention to the 
oversight is called by the company he 
usually mails the rider to the assured 
with a request to aflix it to the policy— 
if the latter fails to do so (as he gen- 
erally does) the contract calls for more 
than is paid for. 


Valuing Old Cars 


Most companies follow a formula pro- 
vided by the conference for arriving at 
old car values. After a year’s use the 
manual limits the insurance to from 
60 to 80 per cent. of the original list 
piice, after two years’ use to from 40 
per cent. to 60 per cent., and the agents 
who write the policies can always be 
depended on to accept insurance up to 
the limit and in consequence almost 
every old car hag insurance bDeyond its 
worth. Following the manual, $1,000 
may be written to cover the third year’s 
use of a car the original list price of 
which was $2,000, even though a new 
this year’s model of the same type of 
car can be bought for $1,000. 

The dealer in second-hand 
biles, applying common sense 


automo- 
intelli- 


gence instead of an illogical mechanical 
manual, in arriving at second-hand car 
values laughs in derision at insurance 
companies’ policies-which on the 365th 
day of the policy term cover a car for 
the sum represented by the manufarc- 
turer’s list price of the year before and 
at the theory that the same identical 
car on the next day following is wor- 
thy of only two-thirds as much insur- 
arce—the value on which that sum is 
based holding good for 365 more days, 
when over night 40 per cent. more is 
clipped off the insurance company’s es- 
timate of value. 


Margin of Safety Between Actual Value 
and Insurance 


May exist occasionally with new cars, 
rarely with old, even when the policy 
is written and no commodity, inciden- 
til to modern civilization, depreciates 
so fast as an automobile—depreciation 
brought about by manifold agencies 
that would not apply to other forms of 
property. 


Act 


set forth 
views on 


Over Insurance Unmoral 


A prominent underwriter 
with some emphasis his 
company’s position in the matter of 
over-insurance in a particularly inter- 
esting letter which he wrote to a rep- 
resentative of the company. The letter 
follows: 

“In your favor of recent date dis- 
cussing alternatives, you overlook one 
of the simplest: Go to Mr. Insured and 
say to him that we know that he no 
wore than us is of disposition to be a 
party to an unmoral act; that to write 
$700 on $300 worth of automobile is 
unmoral; that what he seeks as well 
as we is a means as mechanically cor- 
rect as possible of fixing the values of 
eld cars; that the manual fails in that 
direction; that the use of the manual 
is not obligatory; that we as intelligent 
upderwriters must substitute methods 
of our own to arrive at what old cars 


a 
ere worth; that we believe the secong. 
hand dealer and the scrap-heap buyer 
make use of a more logical formula 
than any devised by an individual com. 
pany or a conference; that we haye 
abandoned the manual so far as using 
it as guide for basing the amounts we 
will write on old cars, substituting the 
mcre logical procedure of the second. 
hand dealer; that in cases of old cars 
recognition must be given to the undis. 
puted fact that at the end of the pol. 
icy period that particular car ig pot 
worth as much as it was twelve months 
before by from 25 to 40 per cent.; that 
as in the case of millinery or other 
property subject to rapid depreciation, 
there should be a margin of safety be. 
tween the face of the policy and the 
value that the car represents at the 
eleventh month of the policy period 
after applying common sense and not 
any manual for depreciation; that he 
ro more than we will accept premium 
on an amount greater than could be 
recovered in case of loss and that the 
i: telligent, honest, automobile owner 
can be made to see the fairness and 
justice of these basic conclusions. 
“The entry covering the _ individual 
case which started the dispute must of 
ccurse be allowed to stand as a tribute 
to the stupidity of the manual rule, but 
we think we can with the help of Mr 
Insured make our future commitments 
cn back-number cars conform to re 
quirements prompted by common sense 
and abandon so much of the manual as 
applies to amounts to be written on 
old machines to the companies who 
put a premium on over-insurance, 
“The starting point of our contention 
is that it is fundamentally wrong to 
write or pay for insurance in excess of 
the value of the article covered, be it 
an Easter hat, a threshing machine or 
ap automobile—a truth not altered by 
geographical situation, and a curbing 
of the practice is in the ultimate inter 
est of owner, agent and company.” 
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Financial Statement, January 1, 1916 


Cash Capital - : 


Assets . ‘ ‘ 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders 


TORNADO 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


USE AND OCCUPANCY 
PROFITS 





$1,000,000 
7,682,871 
3,926,657 
3,756,214 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT: 


FIRE 
THEFT 
EXPLOSION 
COLLISION 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 
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The Story of Automobile Liability Insurance 
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The man who wrote most of the poli- 
cies on automobiles back in the days 
when that class of insurance was re- 
garded as little short of foolhardy was 
telling about it. 

“Those early cars,” he said, “fright- 
ened the horses. People didn’t know 
how to drive them, and they didn’t 
krow how to dodge them.” 

Add to that the fact that the first 
fumny old contraptions were so much 
loaded with ungainly parts, so much 
pedecked with imposing brass equip- 
ment, and so much handicapped with 
motors that failed oftener than they 
performed, and one can readily see why 
the wise people of insurance scouted 
the idea of writing policies against the 
liability of the owner. 

Crudity of First Cars 

Although the automobile industry 
was in its swaddling clothes less than 
twenty years ago, most people have for- 
gotten how ridiculously crude the first 
cars were. A glance at the advertise- 
ments as recently as 1905—the date at 
which automobile liability really began 
to take on life—affords considerable 
food for amusement. Then, as now, 
each particular make was “in power 
and appearance equal to a car of twice 
the cost,” it had won every big race, it 
had never found a hill too steep to 
climb, it was always absolutely under 
control, silent, fast, and powerful, and 
withal marvelous in its simplicity. 

What a familiar ring those expres- 
sions have, as though the manufactur- 
ers of olden days had been predicting 
the sleek, well motored, well managed 
cars of to-day! Yet they applied to 
cars, as shown by their pictures, cov- 
ered with useless “junk,” extra weight 
and dangerous outside protuberances. 

Automobile sense was practically un- 
known in the early days. People as 
often as not stepped in front of cars, 


instead of out of their way. The driv- 
ers themselves were uncertain of their 


direction and control. The thing was 
a novelty indulged in mainly by lovers 
of speed, who were not particular whom 
they hit. It is no wonder then that 
when it was first proposed to insure 
these daredevils against the results of 
their folly, the insurance world laughed 
and then looked solemn. Well, we have 
all become daredevils now. The atti- 
tude of the human race toward auto- 
Mobiles has completely changed since 
that day; and, incidentally, the insur- 
'ng of automobilists has grown to be 
the greatest branch of the liability 
business so far as the number of risks 
'§ concerned. 
Gives Credit to W. G. Cowles 

W. G. Cowles, vice-president of the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, is generally credited with having 
originated the idea of insuring auto- 
Mobilists for liability. This was back 
in 1898. His proposal was scouted by 


insurance people and met serious oppo- 
sition from many of the officers in Mr, 
Cowles’ own company. They declared 
that flying-machines, steeple-jacks and 
marine divers would be equally profit- 
able risks; and Mr. Cowles was given 
every opportunity to feel like Darius 
Green, Jr. 

However, the Travelers went ahead, 











THE EARLY LIMOUSINE 


If your foot were on a slippery 
spot and you saw a car like this 
approaching, wouldn’t you fall 
under the wheels out of sheer 
astonishment? And yet this car, 
one of the forerunners of the 
limousine, dates back only twelve 
years. It is a two-cylinder 16 
H. P. and is described as “‘com- 
plete with lamps, horn and bas- 
kets!” 











and the first policy was written on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1898, on the car of a doctor in 
Buffalo. The proposal did not show 
the horse-power; but the premium was 
$11.25! 

Automobilists would like to get a rate 
like that to-day. It was absurdly in- 
adequate, of course—the lowest to-day 
for any kind of a car would be $22.50 
But that first premium was entirely 
guess work. It had to be, because there 
wasn’t any experience to go by. It was 
guess work founded on the rate for 
teams insurance. 

Started With Teams Form 

In fact, that first automobile risk was 
written on a teams policy; and for sev- 
eral years the companies used the 
teams form, making it over for auto- 
mobiles by endorsement. Many of the 
features of the automobile policy of to- 
day are derived directly from the teams 
policy; for instance, the $5,000 and $10, 
000 limits. 

Other companies followed the lead of 
tle Travelers; and, while the experi- 
ence was accumulating, many of them 
wrote business on a flat rate of so many 


dollars for each car. But this was a 
decidedly uncertain method, Louis N. 
Denniston in 1901 solicited insurance 


on Dr. C. E. Taft’s car in the city of 
Hartford on a flat rate of $25. Dr. 
Taft took a day to think it over; and 
meantime Mr. Denniston received a tele- 
gram from his company (at that time 
the Fidelity & Casualty), saying: 

“Withdraw all quotations. Rates on 
and after to-day, $50.” 

Rates went up on the flat basis to 
$325 a car. Then the Fidelity & Casu- 
aity quit the automobile liability field 
entirely. 

Various Systems of Rating 

Various systems of rating were tried. 


Some of the underwriters took the 
weight of the car into consideration; 
but they soon discarded that. Weight 
is not considered a great factor in ac- 
cicents, especially in personal injuries. 
The small cars, it appears, though 
small, are plenty big enough to inflict 
severe injuries. Weight and size and 
al! other considerations were discarded 
one by one in favor of horse-power, 
which is to-day the basis of all auto- 
mobile rates. 

Advertised horse-power was the basis 
for a number of years. But, as every 
automobilist knows, there is a vast dif- 
ference between advertised horse-power 
and actual horse-power. The one is 
what the manufacturer says the car 
can do; the other is figured by means 
of a formula provided by the A. L. A. 
M. or the S. A. E., namely: bore of 
cylinder squared, times number of cylin- 
ders, divided by 2%. 

Stopped Dictation of Manufacturers 

In 1908, which was another turning 
pcint in automobile insurance, the in 
surance companies stopped taking the 
manufacturers’ say-so. Mr. Cowles and 














DE LUXE TOURING CAR 


The above type was considered 
very smart in 1905 when the in- 
suring of automobile liability was 
just emerging from the experi- 
mental stage. Automobiles were 
much less reliable in those days 
with their kerosene lampe, right 
hand drive, outside chain drive, 
open body in front, and old-fash- 
ioned back door tonneau. Also, 
notice that this car has no run- 
ning board to speak of. 











Howard H. Burdick of the Travelers 
conceived and worked out the idea of 
“insurable horse-power.” They made 
a booklet shdwing their own computa- 
tions of the power of the automobiles 
then on the market; and in the follow- 
ing year they issued another list com- 
puted on the A. L. A. M. formula. This 
system has now become standard, The 
rvting book, which was then but a 
small thing of a few sheets, has grown 
t ten times its original size; for, as 
the years go by, it has to include the 
medium-old, the old, and the antiquated 
models, as well as the new ones. 


Start of the Bureau 

In the early years competition was 
sharp, and rates went so low that they 
threatened to eat up all the profit. The 
companies corrected this condition by 
writing in a bureau, which was later 
incorporated in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau as an auto- 
mobile committee. Rates to-day are 
moderate, but are standard. Nearly all 
the companies of consequence are in 
the bureau; and those who are outside 
support its rates. 


The A. L. A. M., or S. A. E., formula 
is not exact, because it does not take 
into consideration variations in the 
type of motor-high-speed, low-speed, 
etc. Furthermore, mere horse-power 
does not describe the full hazard, which 
is compounded of such things as indi- 


vidual foolhardiness, lack of driving 
ability, slow thinking, physical unfit- 
ness, faulty construction or careless 


upkeep of car, and the habitual speed 
and customary mileage of the insured. 
But the insurance agent cannot ask the 
driver: “About how reckless and clum- 
sy are you?” nor can he get any reli- 
able information about the man’s speed 
habits and mileage. Most owners are 
insured when they are newly become 
owners and they have no speed habits 
or mileage records. 
Determining Final Rate 

So the approximate basis of horse- 
power is used; and the law of averages 
is allowed to even up the differences in 
character, ability and habits. 

Geography and the type of car and 
other details of coverage determine the 


final rate. Naturally it costs an auto- 
mobilist more to insure when he is 
gxcing to drive his car in the heart of 


New York City than when he is merely 
gcing to maintain it in a peaceful coun- 
try village at a distance from any me- 
tropolis. And there is a carefully tabu- 
lated schedule of rates for the various 
types of vehicles, such as _ pleasure, 
commercial, electric, passenger and 
so on. 

Jitneys are insured by very few com 
penies. Fire-engines are accepted by 
comparatively few; and sight-seeing 
omnibuses and taxicabs are considered 
poor risks. 

How Output Has Grown 

Why the viewpoint of those who had 
ridiculed Mr. Cowles’ idea changed as 
the years went on can be partly guessed 
by examining the growth of the auté- 
mobile industry. In 1899 the total an- 
nual product of cars in the United 
States was only $1,000,000. By 1910 it 
had grown to the enormous sum of 
$225,000,000. From that time on the 
growth, given in number of cars, was 
as follows:* 


GE: gctcvghreekuesseksadou 643,498 
SE dar se dun winks canteen 1,019,651 
DE GuabVeksandevas dene de 1,334,947 
DE o5Gued cduwseesanmnd we 1,798,096 
DE ad2kssens a toresenewhet 2,423,788 
*Figures by “The Automobile.” 
As the industry furnished this ex- 


traordinary field for business, the insur- 
ance companie; found that their accu- 
mulated experience was making it pos- 
sible to reduce the problem to an exact 
science. The day of guess work had 
gone by and at the same time the auto- 
mobile had become a more dependable 
machine, 

The first actual policy not written on 
a teams form was issued in 1902. For 
some time most of the companies re- 
fused to have anything to do with au- 
tomobile insurance. The business did 
not show any proportions worth speak- 
ing of until 1905, when the big growth 
in the automobile industry really began. 
But after that it developed with great 
rapidity. 

Had Monopoly for a Time 

The Travelers and the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford for years 
practically divided the business be- 
tween them—and they are to-day the 
biggest insurers of automobile Hability 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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Even with all the tendency for win- 
ter driving the summer brings out the 
great majority of the automobiles, and 
as the season of 1916 is before us the 
question comes not only of the car to 
be purchased or to be run for another 
year, but whether it is advisable to in- 
sure it, and if so the kind of insurance 
we need. 

We are offered fire, theft, liability, 
property damage and collision insur- 
ance, and as the average agent or own- 
er may not be fully informed in regard 
to some of the risks which he is assum- 
ing when insuring or purchasing a car 
it is the purpose of this article to bring 
to his attention some of the experi- 
ences of companies writing fire and 
theft insurance. 

Large Value in Small Area 

We have had presented to us 
forcibly in many ways and for a 
time the enormous number of fire 
losses in this country, and it is per- 
haps natural, therefore, that we should 
think first of this particular risk when 
purchasing an automobile, especially as 
there is a considerable value in a com- 
paratively small area and the ordinary 
fire hazard is to be increased by the 
use of that very harmless looking, but 
under certain conditions, very lively 
liquid called gasolene, about which so 
many cautions have been issued. Fire 
insurance was the first protection of- 
fered to automobile owners and the 
companies writing it have, therefore, 
back of their contract a longer experi- 
ence on which to base its terms and 
conditions as well as to figure the pre- 
miums on which it should be written. 

The car can be insured in either of 
two ways: Under an ordinary fire pol- 
icy while in the owner’s garage; or 
under the so-called floater policy cover- 
ing it anywhere, on the road as well 
as in the garage. Many owners think 
that insurance in the garage is suffi- 
cient, but insurance experience shows 
that the majority of the losses occur 
on the road, some companies estimat- 
ing that as high as 90 per cent. orig- 
inate outside of the garage, and taking 
their experience as a guide it would be 
advisable to accept the floater policy. 

The Garage Risk 

That there is a garage risk is shown 
by continual reports of the destruction 
of large garages, even the _ so-called 
fireproof ones, and this fact has been 
expensively experienced by the insur- 
ance companies, especially one which 
thought it was obtaining an exception- 
ally fine floater risk in insuring one of 
the well-known makes of gasolene 
lawnmowers, made entirely of metal 
and consequently practically fireproof. 
Within a week or two after accepting 
the risk they learned that the building 
in which it was stored had taken fire, 
collapsed and utterly destroyed their 
fireproof risk. 

To the man who is fortunate enough 
to be able to make long tours it should 
be of considerable comfort and satis- 
faction to have his car insured against 
fire under the floater form, as he may 
be obliged to place it over-night in a 
frame building with oily floors and 
walls, subject to the additional danger 
of the other fellow’s carelessness, and 
while it may be true that the greatest 
number of losses occur on the road, the 
number of public garage fires shows 
that even under the best of conditions 
the innocent purchaser of garage space 
may suffer from an accident or care- 
lessness of an employe or another vis- 
itor. When the fire starts in a garage 
you may be fortunate enough to have 
your car nearest the exit, but it usually 
scems that the man without insurance 
finds his car so placed as to be one of 
the last rescued, if at all. 

Care of Cars 

When fire insurance was first offered 

to the public the rates on a new car 


very 
long 





were from 2% to 3 per cent., but as 
improvements in automobiles have 
been made the insurance companies 
have recognized this and the apparent 
desire of the manufacturers to give the 
public a vehicle which will not only 
last longer and cost less, but which 
will thoroughly satisfy their demands 
for comfort and convenience by lower 
rates which now run from 1 to 2 per 
cent. on new cars. 

The number of parts in an automo- 
bile have been considerably reduced, 
the carburetors, magnetos and exhausts 
have been placed in more protected 
positions, making the car less suscep- 
tible to fire damage. Owners have 
learned to take more care of them, 
keep them clean and drive more con- 
siderately. All this has been recog- 
nized by the insurance companies in 
the same manner as they have recog- 
nized the same improvements and con- 
ditions in manufacturing plants and 
business buildings by a considerable 
reduction in rates. 

The owner of a car a year or two old 
may object to this statement by say- 
ing that this does not hold true in his 
case, but as a rule is as much care 
taken of the older car as of the new one, 
of which the owner is so justly proud? 
The records of any company will show 
you a great increase in losses on cars 
which are being used for the second 
year, and more so for the third. Does 
the fact that the car seems to be al- 
most tireless, responding to any call 
without hesitation, make the owner 
less attentive to its needs? It is driv- 
en through hot sunshine and cold rain, 
on good roads and bad, slowly or at 
high speed, and its delicate mechanism 
should be given at least a part of the 
consideration that would be given to 
a thorough-bred horse. It should be 
kept clean, lubricated, adjusted and 
overhauled occasionally, since only in 
this way can a reduction in the number 
of fire losses be expected. No doubt 
the majority of the fire losses can be 
traced to a car out of order, or to a 


back fire against a dirty engine and 
pan. 
Hazard of Self-Starter 
With the coming into use of self- 


starters with their powerful current the 
fire risk has been increased, and the 
wiring should be carefully gone over 
from time to time, as the hot sparks 
from short circuits are now frequently 
the cause of fires. To show the danger 
of this new feature we recall the case 
of an automobile in which the owner 
carried a small oiler under the engine 
hood on a shelf constructed for the 
purpose. One day in starting his car 
he heard a peculiar noise under the 
hood, followed by considerable smoke. 
He immediately opened the hood and 
found a considerable blaze, but put it 
out very quickly with loose sand. It 
seems that the oiler had apparently 
been shaken from the shelf, had fallen 
onto the binding post of the generator, 
and besides the slight fire damage had 
completely ruined his storage battery. 
The oiler itself was a curiosity, as it 
had a succession of holes very regu- 
larly burned entirely around its cir- 
cumference where the hot sparks from 
the binding post had punctured it. 
The question of moral hazard, of 
course, must enter into the considera- 
tion of the risk, both by the agent and 
the company writing the contract, but 
with all the opportunities for setting 
fire to such an inflammable and valu- 
able possession for the sake of the in- 
surance it is safe to say that the pre- 
miums are increased little, if any, by 
the occasional crooked loss, a great 
majority of automobile losses being 
without doubt due to no deliberate in- 
tent on the part of the owner. How- 
ever, there is an occasional loss that is 
open to suspicion, and if a company 





has a loss reported to them on one of 
their cars and the wreck is located on 
some lonely country lane far from the 
main highway with one of the oil lamps 
apparently detached from the dash and 
crushed beneath the carburetor, it 
would be well to investigate the rea- 
sons for this peculiar state of affairs. 


How Much Should Be Carried? 


It is one of the unfortunate features 
of owning an automobile that it de- 
preciates rapidly and steadily in value. 
This depreciation, however, must be 
borne by the owner, as the insurance 
of an old car at its original cost by the 
insurance company would naturally not 
only be an inducement to carelessness, 
but perhaps worse, on the part of some 
owners. 

In regard to the amount of insurance 
to be carried, we would suggest a con- 
servative attitude on the part of the as- 
sured, for should the owner be un- 
fortunate enough to suffer a loss it only 
raises a question in the mind of an 
adjuster as to the owner’s reputation 
when he finds himself confronted with 
a total loss on a car which is insured 
for a much greater amount than it 
would bring had it been offered for sale 
in a fair market. 

There is, of course, a debatable 
ground between what a company might 
think the car worth at the time of loss 
and the assured’s idea as to its value, 
but the actual worth of used cars is 
now so well established that there 
should not be more than $100 or so 
difference between his opinion and that 
of the adjuster, making an early set- 
tlement satisfactory to both parties. 

Not only does the used-car market 
show well-established prices, but the 
experience of the insurance companies 
has brought them all practically to 
making the same percentage of depre- 
ciation, whether they belong to the so- 
called Automobile Conference, which, 
of course, shows a combined experi- 
ence, or whether they have carried out 
their underwriting alone. Without 
doubt a majority of cars are over-in- 
sured rather than under-insured, partly 
due to the fact that the assured usually 
asks for the highest amount allowed by 
the company’s tariff and partly that be- 
fore the policy year is out its value has 
been lessened by the ordinary depre- 
ciation which all cars suffer. There 
must also be taken into consideration 
the condition of the car, the distance 
driven, and the material and workman- 
ship entering into its construction. 

Lower Premiums For Each Month? 

The amounts allowed by the insur- 
ance companies in their tariffs are lib- 
eral if the probable actual market value 
of a car is taken into consideration, 
and the wise insured will usually con- 
cede something from this when ac- 
cepting a contract. There is, of course, 
a wider room for disagreement in the 
value of high-priced cars than in those 
of the more popular priced machines. 

It has been suggested that the com- 
panies issue a contract making a re- 
duction in the amount of insurance each 
month, or each two or three months of 
the policy year. This has been tried 
out in some sections by some compa- 
nies and has good features, but when 
we endeavor to make a practical appli- 
cation we find again that we have not 
an absolutely scientific basis on which 
to work, an owner who has just had 
his car overhauled, repainted and re- 
tired, feeling considerably aggrieved to 
be reduced $50 perhaps, when his neigh- 
bor’s car of exactly similar type and 
model needs everything from new 
shoes to a new top, with no greater re- 
duction in his insurance. 

The question of whether overhauling 
increases the value of a car or not is 
one that causes some disagreement be- 
tween agents and clients, an owner in- 
sisting perhaps that he should be al- 


lowed a greater amount of insurance 
than the tariff if his car has been thor- 
oughly overhauled and _ painted, but 
here again from the company’s Stand. 
point is the owner’s burden, he having 
done something which is as necessary 
to his car as it is to any other intricate 
and delicately constructed machine, in. 
creasing its life, but not its Market 
value. 

When the so-called floater policy was 
first issued it covered not only the risk 
of fire, but the risk of theft as wel] 
However, the contract can now be pur. 
chased without the theft feature if de. 
sired. This risk did not amount to 
very much seven or eight years ago, 
but it has steadily increased. Of course 
the greater number of cars are stolen 
in the large cities and the police ree. 
ords will show many organized bands 
and their original and peculiar methods 
not only of stealing the cars, but of dis. 
posing of them. 

The feelings of an owner of a popu- 
lar make of car who came out of a 
moving-picture house a short time ago 
and found his car stolen may have been 
somewhat relieved on the theory that 
misery loves company, when he found 
four or five other people looking for 
their cars also. 

Joy Riding 

The coming of the automobile has 
also furnished a peculiar feature sel- 
dom if ever heard of in the days ofthe 
horse and carriage. This is the so0- 
called “joy riding,” done evidently by 
people who cannot afford a car them- 
selves, but who are so desirous of see- 
ing what the amusement is like that 
they do not hesitate to borrow some- 
one’s car when the owner is not look- 
ing. The question of whether the car 
was deliberately stolen or merely bor- 
rowed for a time with the expectation 
of returning it safely is a matter for 
the adjuster to decide, but owing to the 
difficulty of determining this satisfac- 
torily and owing to various opinions 
given judicially as to whether a joy 
ride constitutes a theft or not, a major- 
ity of the companies have considered 
the matter liberally and usually pay 
damages due to “joy riding” provided 
the car is not returned and they are 
satisfied that the car was not taken 
with the consent of the owner or by an 
employe. 

As an illustration of a loss due to joy 
riding we recall the case of a man ina 
small Southern town who felt that he 
needed the insurance against fire, but 
felt that the morals of his town were 
such that he could fairly well rely on 
his car not being stolen, and, therefore, 
did not insure it against this risk. How- 
ever, one day it was taken by a party 
of colored boys, whether for the mere 
pleasure of riding or in order to sell 
it in the next town is not known, but 
it was found shortly afterwards prac: 
tically a total loss, having been run 
into a large tree by the inexperienced 
drivers. 


Prophesies Fewer Losses 

There are many devices for prevent 
ing thieves from stealing automobiles, 
but all of them depend upon the care 
fulness of the car owner in applying 
them and it is the one time of forget 
fulness or hurry that may cause a grea! 
deal of inconvenience if not heavy & 
pense. : 

With the continual improvement # 
automobiles and the increased knowl 
edge regarding them on the part of 
owners, we are inclined to prophesy few: 
er fire losses, although this desirable 
situation apparently is not in sight 
The great increase in the number ° 
theft losses may lead to an increase 1D 
rates, but perhaps before that -— 
the public will be aroused sufficienty 
to put a stop to this not only expen® 
ive, but inconvenient form of lawles* 
ness. 
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FIRE 

A writer on the law relating to auto- 
mobiles in 1911 stated that, so far, only 
two cases had been decided on the sub- 
ject of insurance of automobiles, one 
on a fire policy and the other on an 
accident policy. Both these cases were 
decided in 1908. Since that time the 
higher courts have handed down near- 
ly forty important decisions on automo- 
bile insurance law, the majority of 
them within the last two years. ‘lhese 
include actions on _ policies insuring 
against fire, theft, collision and the lia- 
bility of the insured. ‘The present ar- 
ticle deals only with the law as it has 
been laid down in cases on fire policies. 

Fire Originating Within the Car 

The earliest case on automobile fire 
insurance is that of Preston v. Aetna 
Ins. Co. (1908), 193 N. Y., 142, on a 
policy containing this provision: “It 
is understood and agreed that this pol- 


icy does not cover loss or damage 
caused by fire originating within the 
vehicle.” The car ran off the road into 


a ditch filled with water to the depth of 
a man’s knee. The gasolene ran out 
of the tank into the water, and its va- 
por, coming in contact with the car’s 
lighted lamps, was ignited and explod- 
ed, damaging the car. The New York 
Court of Appeals held that the fire orig- 
inated “within the vehicle,” and that 
the policy did not cover the loss. “The 
motive power used in the automobile,” 
the court said, “volatile and inflam- 
mable in the highest degree, was a con- 
stant source of danger by fire. Fire 
might happen from many circum- 
stances, some of which it was possible 
w foresee, others which it was not pos- 
sible to foresee. It might be caused 
from some defect in the electric appa- 
ratus Or in the valves controlling the 
fow from the tank into the motor set- 
ung fire to the whole store of gasolene. 
ifthe vehicle was run at a high speed, 
the machinery might become so heat- 
ed as to cause fire, and, as already sug- 
gested, the fire might be caused in 
Many other ways which could not be 
alticipated. The fair and natural im- 
port of the policy was to exclude loss 
ty fire, danger of which was inherent 
ia the use or operation of the automo- 
‘ue itself without the intervention of 
y extrinsic cause or agency.” 
Waiver of Warranty as to Housing Car 
A policy contained a warranty that 
‘ue car should at all times be kept in 
* specified private garage, with the 
mgt to house it in another building for 
hol exceeding 15 days at any one loca- 
ton at any one time, provided the car 
¥as en route, visiting, or being cleaned. 
‘2 an action for loss by fire the Texas 
-ourt of Civil Appeals, Commercial 
‘tion Assur. Co. of London v. Hill 
914), 167 S. W., 1095, held that evi- 
‘ence that the insured informed the 
veubany’s general agent as to certain 
Visits to other places, and was told that 
reg Company had no objection and that 
~ gS ritten waiver was necessary was 
— to show a waiver of the war- 
Wisrepresentations as to Model and 
In _Cost of Cars 

that on action on a policy it appeared 
eae insurance company charged a 
— for fire insurance on auto- 
Ret wt as a car grew older, and did 
Wine Tite fire Insurance on any car 
it he to a 1906 model. The plaintiff, 

T application for insurance in 1912, 


represented that her car was 1910 
model, when in fact it was a 1907 model. 
It was held, Smith v. American Auto- 
mobile Ins. Co. (1915), 188 Mo. App., 
297; 175 S. W., 118, that this represen- 
tation was, as matter of law, though 
innocently made, material to the risk 
within Missouri Rev. St. 1909, Sec. 
7024, providing that the warranty of 
any fact in an application for insurance 
shall, if not material to the risk, be 
deemed held and construed as a repre- 
sentation only, especially as the evi- 
dence showed that automobiles depre- 
ciate very rapidly. It was, therefore, 
error to submit the materiality of this 
misrepresentation to the jury. The 
question was whether the Company 
would have insured the automobile at 
all, or would have limited itself to the 
premium charged had the true fact been 
known, and not whether the fire was at- 
tributable to the age of the car, which 
would have been a question for the jury. 
The effect of the representation was not 
avoided by the fact that the Company’s 
insurance agent went to see the car, 
because there was no means of telling 
by inspection the year of its manufac- 
ture, and the applicant knew that the 
agent had no knowledge regarding such 
year except as he was told. It was im- 
material, so far as its effect in avoid- 
ing the policy was concerned, whether 
the applicant told the insurance agent 
that it was a 1910 model, when it was 
in fact a 1907 model, or that she bought 
it for a 1910 model, because she knew 
the agent was relying on the represen- 
tation as a statement of fact and knew 
that the statement was received by the 
Company, since it was put in the policy. 

In another Missouri case, Farber v. 
American Automobile Ins. Co. (1915), 
191 Mo. App., 307; 177 S. W., 675, it 
was held that a representation that an 
automobile insured against fire in the 
amount of $1,750, cost the insured $2,- 
000, was material to the risk under 
Missouri Rev. St. 1909, Sec. 7025, pro- 
viding that the warranty of any fact in 
a fire policy not material to the risk is 
a representation only, and was a war- 
ranty in the policy, which stipulated 
that insured warranted statements to 
be true. 

Carrying Passengers for Hire 

A policy “warranted * * * that the 
automobile hereby insured” against 
loss or damage by fire “shall not be 
used for carrying passengers during the 
term of this policy, and in the event of 
the violation of this warranty this pol- 
icy shall immediately become null and 
void.” In an action on the policy the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court held, 
Elder v. Federal Ins. Co. (1913), 2138 
Mass. 389, 100, N. E. 655, that, having 
been inserted in the body of the policy, 
the warranty was not dependent upon 
the negotiations embodied in the appll- 
cation and final issuance of the policy, 
and the Massachusetts statute of 1907, 
providing that no oral warranty shall 
defeat the policy, unless made with in- 
tent to deceive, or unless the matter 
which was made a warranty increased 
the risk, was inapplicable. The plain- 


tiff’s son, with the plaintiff's knowl- 
edge and consent, for compensa- 
tion which the son retained, made 


trips with the automobile for the ac- 
commodation of tourists and passen- 
gers, and this use having been per- 
mitted by the plaintiff, there was a 


violation of the warranty at common 
law, and whether the risk was _ in- 
creased was immaterial. The policy 
was therefore not in force when the 
automobile was damaged by fire, and 
the plaintiff could not recover for the 
loss Nor was he entitled to a return 
of any part of the premium. The pol- 
icy attached, and while the premium 
covered the life of the policy if its 
terms were complied with by the in- 
sured, the plaintiff could not through 
his voluntary breach deprive the de- 
fendant, who was without fault, of the 
full benefit of the contract, 

In a Texas case, Commercial 
Assur. Co. of London y. Hill (1914), 
167 S. W. 1905, there was a similar 
warranty against carrying passengers 
for compensation. The evidence 
showed that, on two or three after 
noons during the fair in Dallas, the 
insured’s son used the car without the 
insured’s knowledge for carrying pas- 
sengers for hire to and from the fair 
grounds. It was held that this use of 
the car for such a limited time did not 
breach the warranty clause, which was 
construed to mean that the automobile 
should not be continuously used for the 
purpose mentioned for any length of 
time, or in other words, the owner 
should not make a business of so using 
the car, and “it was evidently never 
contemplated that the casual use of it 
as made in this instance would work 
a forfeiture of the policy.” 

Offer to Repair—Time For Repairs 

The insurer of an automobile which 
had been damaged by fire offered to 
repair it. The insured accepted the 
offer provided the car was made as 
good as before the fire, and the repairs 
were not delayed too long. The In- 
surer replied it estimated the repairs 
would take about four weeks. Hight 
weeks thereafter the insurer notified 
the insured that the repairs were com- 
pleted, except for the body, and in- 
quired what style of body was desired. 
The insured did not reply, but sued 
on the original contract of insurance. 
It was held, Gaffey v. St. Paul Fire and 
Marine Ins. Co. (1914), 164 N. Y. App. 
Div. 381, 149 N. Y. Supp. 859, that the 
owner might bring an action on the 
policy, leaving to the insurer to show 
that the repairs were completed in 
compliance with the terms of the sub- 
sequent agreement. Two justices dis- 
sented, on the ground that there was 
not a particle of evidence that the in- 
surance Company did not do its part in 
fulfillment of its contract to make the 
car as good as before and to deliver it 
in a reasonable time. Until that was 
shown, they considered, the axreement 
entered into between them stood as a 
substitute for the liability for insur- 
ance, and the insurance Company was 
entitled to a non-suit. 

Stipulation as to Transfer of Owner- 
shi 

Where the holder of a fire policy con- 
taining a stipulation that it should be 
void in case of transfer or termination 
of sole ownership by the insured stated 
absolutely that he owned the automo- 
bile destroyed, it was held, Hamilton v. 
Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. (Tex., 1915), 
177 S. W. 173, that the insurance Com- 
pany is not bound to make further in- 
quiries to ascertain whether the state- 
ment is true. But apparently, if the 


Union 


Company, after acquiring knowledge of 
the sale, failed to cancel the policy and 
return the unearned portion of the pre- 
mium, it would have constituted a 
waiver of the clause of forfeiture with 
reference to sale. 

Company’s Right to Appraisement 

On being notified of a loss under a 
fire policy providing for an appraise- 
ment and reserving to the Company the 
option of replacing the car, if de- 
stroyed, the Company's adjuster wrote 
the insured that the Company could re- 
place the car for $750, and added, “As 
this represents the value of the car 
destroyed and which value is the maxi- 
mum of the Company’s liability, we en- 
close proof of loss for $750, for execu 
tion and return.” It was held, Hart v. 
Springfield Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
(1914), 136 La. 114, that the Company 
would be held to the admission of lia- 
bility for the amount stated. But the 
insured did not accept that estimate 
or statement of the loss, but erased the 
figures $750 and inserted $1,400 in the 
proof of loss. It was therefore held 
that this admission of liability on be- 
half of the Company for an amount less 
than was demanded in the proof of loss 
submitted by the insured, was not a 
waiver of the company’s right to an 
appraisement under the terms of the 
policy. 
Appraiser’s Conduct Invalidating Ap- 

praisement 

A policy provided for the appraise 
ment of the loss by two appraisers, 
who were to select an umpire, to whom 
their differences were to be submitted, 
if they failed to agree. After an award 
had been made the insured sued on the 
policy, alleging bad faith and miscon- 
duct on the part of the insurance Com- 
pany’s appraiser, There was evidence 
that, after a disagreement as to a sin- 


gle item, the fenders, on which the 
Company’s appraiser would not allow 
anything, he refused to permit the 


other appraiser to have anything to 
do with the appraisement, and substi 
tuted in his place the umpire, whose 
selection he had suggested, and who 
was apparently an unwilling, though 
passive, instrument in his hands. It 
was held, Jones v. Orient Ins. Co. (1914), 
184 Mo. App. 402, 171 S. W. 28, that 
this evidence was sufficient to support 
a jury finding that his conduct pre- 
vented a fair and impartial appraise- 
ment. 


THEFT 

The pioneer case on policies covering 
theft appears to be that of Bigus v. Pa- 
cific Coast Casualty Co. (1910), 145 Mo. 
App., 170, on a policy insuring a car 
against “direct loss by burglary, theft 
or larceny.” The wife of one Andrews 
was the former owner of the machine, 
and she gave her husband a power of 
attorney to sell it. He sold it to the 
plaintiff, who took possession of it and 
fastened the doors of the barn in which 
it then stood. He then took out the 
policy. Mrs. Andrews shortly after- 
wards had a difficulty with her husband, 
and, learning of the sale, had the car 
taken to another barn, in the day time, 
without effort at concealment. The 
plaintiff could not find it, and brought 
an action on the policy. Before trial 
it was learned where the car was and 
that it was much damaged. It was held 
that the insurance contract only cov- 
ered a felonious asportation, and the 
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taking shown was, at most, a trespass 
against which there was no insurance. 
Joy Ride Decision 

An insured sued the insurer for dam- 
ages to his car, relying on a clause in- 
suring “against actual loss or damage 
if amounting to $25, on each occasion, 
by theft, robbery, or pilferage, by per- 


sons other than those in the employ- 
ment, service, or household of the in- 
sured.” The plaintiff employed one 
Harris to clean out the muffler of the 
car. Harris began work about 11 
o’clock, and said he would have fin- 


ished by 4 o’clock. He was subsequent- 
ly seen driving the car down a street 
in Savannah. The plaintiff did not 
know he had taken the car, and gave 
him no permission to do so. The car 
was found about 10 o’clock at night, 
about 2 miles from the city, up against 
a tree and badly damaged. ‘The evi- 
dence showed that Harris and some of 
his friends were returning from a “joy 
ride.” The trial court refused to charge 
the jury, upon request, that before the 
plaintiff would be entitled to recover, 
it must appear that Harris intended to 
steal the machine, and that if he took 
the car out for a ride, intending to re- 
turn it the plaintiff could not recover. 
This the Georgia Court of Appeals, 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. v. Wimbish 
(1913), 12 Ga. App., 712, held to be er- 
ror. There was nothing in the policy to 
justify the trial court in giving to the 
words in the clause quoted a meaning 
different from that in which they are 
ordinarily understood. “Theft” has a 
well-defined meaning, and is synonym- 
ous with larceny. “Pilferage” is but 
petty larceny. One cannot be convict- 
ed of either theft, robbery, or pilferage, 
unless he had the intent to steal. 
“Under this contract,” the court said, 
‘if the thief carries away a machine 
with intent to steal it, and it is never 


recovered, and loss occurs, the owner 
may recover the full value of the 
automobile. If the thief be apprehend- 


ed and the machine recovered, then the 
owner is entitled to recover for what- 
ever damage has been done the ma- 
chine, if it exceeds $25. But in both 
cases it must appear that the person 
taking the machine intended to steal 
it. If he had the animus revertendi, he 
is not guilty of theft, or robbery, or pil- 
ferage, even though he took the ma- 
chine without the owner's consent.” 
There were circumstances in the evi- 
dence indicating that Harris did not in- 
tend to steel the machine. 

The evidence was held to authorize a 
finding that Harris was not in the em- 
ployment of the owner at the time he 
took the machine, the work which he 
had been employed to do having been 
finished. 

Felonious Intent to Steal 

That a felonious intent to steal must 
be shown in an action on a_ policy 
against loss by theft, robbery, or pilfer- 
age, is also held by the New York Ap- 
pellate Division, in Rush v. Boston Co. 
(1914), 150 N. Y. Supp., 451. Here the 
owner of the automobile had gone 
abroad; one Pope went to his country 
place and told the caretaker that he 
was plaintiff's partner, and was taking 
the car down to have it painted, and 
would return it in ten days. The care- 
taker turned the car over to him, and 
he receipted for it in the name of a 
sales company of which he was presi- 
dent. He then took the car to the offices 
of the sales company, and kept it there 
for several weeks. This car, with two 
others, had originally been bought and 
paid for by the plaintiff, and delivered 
by him to the sales company, who sold 
the other two cars, and used this one 
as a demonstrating car. This car was, 
however, for some months previous to 
its taking always left in the plaintiff's 
garage, and used by him as a family 
car, except upon the occasions when it 
was used by the sales company for dem- 
onstrating purposes. 

The Appellate Division held that the 
plaintiff had no cause of action against 
the insurance company, even though he 
had been wrongfully deprived of his 


property, unless he had been so de- 
prived feloniously. Proof of the taking 
by trick and device would be sufficient 
to allow of an inference of felonious in- 
tent. But this inference would be com- 
pletely rebutted if the insurance com- 
pany showed that Pope acted under an 
honest belief that he was entitled to the 
possession of the automobile, and mere- 
ly used a trick to obtain what he 
thought was his property. Upon this 
point there were two significant pieces 
of evidence. He gave a receipt in the 
name of the sales company and he kept 
the machine for some time in that com- 
pany’s place of business. Judgment for 


the plaintiff was reversed and a new 
trial ordered for the reason that the 
trial justice unduly limited the insur- 


ance company’s proof in its attempt to 

show that there were other circum- 

stances giving the sales company at 

least a color of title, and that Pope 

acted under honest belief in this claim 

of title and under advice of counsel. 
Boys Took Car Out of Barn 

In a suit on a policy containing a 
clause almost identical with that in the 
Georgia case, Hartford Fire Ins. Co. v. 
Wimbish, quoted above, where the in- 
sured’s automobile was taken out of 
the garage by some boys for a joy ride, 
driven into a fence and wrecked and 
abandoned, the Indiana Appellate Court, 
Michigan Commercial Ins. Co. of Lan- 
sing v. Wills (1914), 57 Ind. App., 256; 
106 N. K., 725, came to the same con- 
clusion, that the loss was not within the 
meaning of the policy. 

In a later case, Federal Ins. Co. v. 
Hiter (Ky. 1915), 176 S. W., 210, in ad- 
dition to the clause quoted, the policy 
contained another as follows: “In the 
event of loss or damage under this pol- 
icy, this company shall be liable only 
for the actual cost of repairing, or, if 
necessary, replacing the parts damaged 
or destroyed.” The market value of the 
car was $1,800, and it was valued at 
$1,500 in the policy. The Owner was 
an automobile dealer in Louisville. 
The car was borrowed by a former em- 
ploye who stated he wished to go to 
Indianapolis to get other employment 
and promised to return it in a day or 
two. He drove it to Indianapolis, there 
tried to sell it, then went on with it 
into Missouri, where some six or seven 
weeks later it was found in a remote 
part of the State in a badly battered and 
damaged condition. It cost $130.44 to 
bring it back to Louisville, $339.44 for 
necessary repairs, and it was then sold 
for $750. The owner sued for the ex- 
pense of bringing it back and the re- 
pairs and for the diminution in value 
of the car. The Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals held there was a conversion of 
the car within the meaning of the pol- 
icy. The company claimed that as the 
policy provided it should only be liable 
for the cost of repairing or replacing 
parts damaged or destroyed it was not 
liable for the diminution in value; but 
it was held this would give no effect 
to the language insuring “against loss 
or damage if amounting to $25 or more 
on any single occasion.” 

Not in Insured’s Employ 

An owner, insured against theft by 
persons not in his “employment, serv- 
ice or household,” placed his car in a 
public garage. The garagekeeper had 
in his employ two men, Collier and Cole. 
Collier, with the aid of another man, in- 
duced Cole, by means of a fictitious 
message, to leave the garage, and in 
his absence he stole the insured car. 
In a suit on the policy, Schmidt v. 
Heath (1912), 173 Ill. App., 649, the in- 
surers were held liable, as Collier was 
not in the insured’s employment, serv- 
ice or household. He was employed, 
not by the insured, but by the garage- 
keeper, and was not subject to the con- 
trol of the insured nor bound to render 
him any service. 

ROAD-BED COLLISION CASES 

The majority of the decisions on poli- 
cies insuring against collision relate to 
disputes as to what is or what is not 
part of the road-bed. 


A rider to a policy read as follows: 

“In consideration of $20 additional 
premium, this policy is hereby extend- 
ed to cover damages to the automobile 
and equipment herein insured caused by 
collision with any other vehicle or with 
any animal or object, or any obstacle 
placed as a barrier; or in entering or 
leaving any building adjacent to any 
roadway. 

“But nothing in this clause shall be 
held as making this company liable for 
damages caused by striking any por- 
tion of the gutter, road-bed or ditch, 
or by striking street or steam railroad 
rails or ties, or by upset unless the up- 
set be caused by such a collision as is 
insured against hereunder; or for loss 
or damage by detention or loss of use.” 

The automobile insured was driven 
from a street to a point thirty feet in- 
side of a building, then halted and af- 
terwards backed into an open elevator 
shaft and thus precipitated on to the 
ground floor below. In an action on 
the policy the defense was that the 
damage was not covered, as the acci- 
dent was not the result of a collision, 
and that it occurred inside a building. 
It was held, Wetherill v. Williamsburgh 
City Fire Ins. Co. (1913), 60 Pa. Supe- 
rior Ct., 37, that the insured could re- 
cover. 


A Loss Not Covered By Policy 


An 
when 


automobile which 
running along a 
Jersey was insured against 
caused “by collision with another ob- 
ject, either moving or stationary,” ex- 
cluding damage caused by striking any 
portion of the road-bed. The side of 
the road sloped from the edge of the 
macadam road-bed at an angle of 30 to 


was injured 
road in New 
damages 


45 degrees into a deep ditch. At a 
turn in the road the machine met a 
horse and wagon, and turned out of 


the road upon the side of the ditch, the 
hind wheels “skidding” on the turn, 
thus throwing the rear of the machine 
further into the ditch than the front 
wheels. In attempting to regain the 
road the right-hand front wheel col- 
lapsed, the automobile turned over 
twice, and was badly broken and seri- 
ously damaged. The New York Appel- 
late Division, Hardenbergh v. Employ- 
ers’ Liability Assur. Co. (1913), 141 
N. Y. Supp., 502, reversing 138 N. Y. 
Supp., 662, held that the loss was not 
covered by the policy. There was no 
proof of the existence of any object 
with which the automobile could have 
come into collision. The earth was soft 
on the side of the ditch, and the wheels 
that left the road sank three or four 
inches into the earth. The spokes of 
the right front wheel were all broken 
off at the hub. The tire was intact. 
As the machine was tipped to the right 
by the slope of the bank, the weight 
would largely rest upon that wheel, and 


its condition seemed to negative the 
theory of collision. But the trial court 
should not have speculated on the 


cause of the collapse of the wheel. That 
should have been proved. 


When Car Strikes Water 


An automobile, while being driven 
over a bridge on the highway between 
Atlantic City and Pleasantville crashed 
through a guard rail made of posts and 
planking, and was precipitated into the 
stream below. It turned upside down 
after leaving the bridge and rested in 
an inverted position on the bed of the 
stream. It was insured against dam- 
age “resulting solely from collision with 
any moving or stationary object,” ex- 
cluding, among other things, damage 
resulting from collision due wholly or 
in part to upsets.” On appeal from a 
directed verdict for the insurance com- 
pany in an action on the policy, Harris 
v. American Casualty Co. (1912), 83 


N. J. L., 641, the New Jersey Court of 
Errors and Appeals held that the water 
of the stream and the earth beneath it 
were objects within the meaning of the 
policy, and that there were no words 
in the policy that would limit the mean- 
ing of the object to a perpendicular 


one. It also held that it could not be 
said that the collision of the car with 
the water and land under the water 
was caused by an upset. It might be 
that the car upset by reason of cop. 
tact with the water or the earth, but 
the collision was not due to an upset— 
the upset might have been caused by 
the collision. The provision of the pol. 
icy could not mean that where colli. 
sion has first taken place, there can be 
no recovery because, as the result of 
the collision, the machine is upset, 
When the car ran off the bridge dy. 
namic force and gravitation determined 
the position in which it would strike 
first the water and then the bed of the 
stream. Its final position was merely 
incidental to the collision. ; 


Not Part of Road-bed 

In a Wisconsin case, Wettengel y, 
United States Lloyds (1914), 157 Wis, 
33, the policy insured against damage 
“by being in collision * * * with 
any other automobile, vehicle, or ob. 
ject, excluding * * * damage caused 
by striking any portion of the road. 
bed.” The driver of the insured auto- 
mobile by accident ran it off the main 
road and down a bank of three or four 
feet into a river, damaging the car. 
It was held that the accident was so 
obviously outside of the quoted stipu- 
lation of the policy that discussion 
seemed superfluous. The court pointed 
out that in the immediately foregoing 
New Jersey case of Harris v. American 
Casualty Co., the policy was different, 
and it was disposed to doubt its sound- 
ness even upon the different contract 
there in question. 


Ran Into Ditch 


In an action on a policy excluding 
damage ‘caused by striking any por- 
tion of the road-bed or any impediment 
consequent upon the condition thereof,” 
it was held, Hanvey v. Georgia Life Ins. 
Co. (1913), 141 Ga., 389, that where the 
plaintiff alleges that his automobile left 
the road-bed and ran into the ditch on 
the side of the road and into the bank 
on the further side of the ditch, and 
turned over, it could not be said, as a 
matter of law, that he alleged facts 
which showed that the accident fell 
within the exception quoted, and, there- 
fore, the petition was not subject to 
general demurrer. 


Curbing Part of Road-bed 

The foregoing case was distinguished 
in the later case of Gibson v. Georgia 
Life Ins. Co. (1915), 86 S. E., 335, where 
a demurrer was sustained to a petition 
on a policy containing an exacting simi- 
lar exception. In this case the petition 
alleged that the object with which the 
automobile came in contact was the 
curbing or curbstone along the street. 
The only question in the case was 
whether this curbstone was such a por 
tion of the road-bed as the policy e 
cepted. The Georgia Court of Appeals 
held that it was both a “portion of the 
road-bed” and an “impediment conse 
quent upon the condition thereof,” and 
in either case insurance against colll- 
sion with the curbstone was excepted 
under the policy. 
: Gutter 

In an action on a policy where dal 
age from striking any portion of the 
road-bed was expressly excluded, it 4p 
peared that the automobile skidded 00 
a roadway, so as to thrust the rear 
wheels across a granitoid gutteriné, 
twenty inches wide, and on a level with, 
and adjacent to, the roadway, ani 
thence across a grass plot adjoining 
two feet wide, where the wheels co 
lided with a sidewalk which was 8 
inches above the plot, damaging the 
car. It was held, Stix v. Travelers 
demnity Co. (1913), 175 Mo. App» .* 
that the term “road-bed,” used in a 
policy, referred to that portion of os 
road between the gutters which _ 
constructed for travel, and not to “ 
gutters, which were designed to ay 
water from the road-bed, and hence a 
collision was actionable under 
policy. 
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Identitication— 


A New Weapon 
For the Police 








Perhaps the most important step ever 
widertaken toward the prevention of 
automobile thefts in New York is the 
cass in automobile identification re- 
cently established in the _ training 
school of the Police Department. Even- 
tually it may make the stealing of au- 
tumobiles in this city so hazardous that 
thieves will cease to operate here. 

Already the efficient work of the de- 
tective bureau has forced the’ thief in 
most instances to seek a market for his 
car somewhere outside of the greater 
city. In cases where an attempt is 
made to dispose of the machine within 
the city limits the percentage of recov- 
ery ig high, but recovery after the prop- 
erty has been removed beyond the 
scope of the local police is not so easy. 
This feature of the problem is what 
the new training school course aims to 
solve, 

City Outlets Guarded 

At the various ferries, bridges and 
other outlets of the city about 250 
patrolmen are stationed on post. It is 
their duty to watch the incoming and 
outgoing traffic for stolen automobiles 
and criminals as well as performing the 
ruutine work of preventing accidents 
aud keeping order. Inasmuch as their 
training in the past has been along reg- 
ulation poiice lines only, however, they 
are naturally unable to distinguish the 
essential difference between the hun- 
dieds of cars that pass and spot the 
stolen machine from a mere descrip- 
tin. More than half the cars stolen 
in the city pass out under the eyes of 
tuese patrolmen, yet the number of ar- 
rests is almost infinitesimal, except in 
cases where the motor number gives 
the clue. As one man observed when 
question by the inspector, “All coons 
look alike to me, and so do automo- 
biles.” Even the men who had some 
acquaintance with automobiles were 
uncertain in their identification and 
cculd not be relied upon to distinguish 
the various models. Mistakes were 
niade, false clues were frequent, and it 
was difficult to check up the evidence 
because the characteristic features of 
the different makes were not known. 
The fact that more than a hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of machines are in use 
on the streets of New York is sufficient 
illustration of the patrolman’s task. 

Identification a New Science 

The only remedy, of course, was edu- 
ction. The classification of automo- 
biles by their physical appearance is 
something of a science. When a car 
is in motion, particularly at night, one 
liust be able not only to determine the 
general outlines, but also to recognize 
the peculiar characteristics which dis- 
lirguish one make and model from 
another, and he must know where to 
look for the essential detail. 


When Sergeant John Brennan was 
but in charge of the new class by In- 
spector Cahalane, who has charge of 
the training school, he was supposed to 
kiow more about the identification of 
automobiles than any man on the New 
York force, but he entered a field that 
on been touched. An experi- 
a chauffeur can recognize almost 
>a if he gets an unobstructed 
ig but he cannot tell you how he 
te - He recognizes the general 
i J oe appearance as a whole. So 
he istinctive details are concerned 
tive OWs next to nothing. Compara- 

charts and tables on the subject do 


rot exist. Sergeant Brennan’s work 
was cut out for him, but to-day he can 
pick out any one of a hundred and four 
different makes of machines in any 
light and at any angle. And he cannot 
only recognize them; he can also tell 
you why it is a certain model and can 


be no other. Not many months from 
now the 250 patrolmen watching the 


Streams of traffic leaving New York 
will have the same knowledge, and the 
automobile thief, instead of rolling con- 
fidently and even contemptuously past 
the blue-coated figure that represents 
tne law, will have to run the gauntlet 
of the most intelligently observant eyes 
he has ever encountered. 

Do not think that the immediate iden- 
tification of a passing car is not diffi- 
cult even for the man who makes auto- 
mobiles his business. He glimpses a 
car as it rounds the corner, gets a flash 
of the rear and general construction, 
and it is gone. If he knows automo- 
biles he will probably be able to tell 
you that it was a heavy touring car, and 


located on the side of the head near the 
cowl is rare, and for a time was con- 
sidered an individual mark of the 1916 
Singer. Several days later a member of 
the class reported that he had seen a 
new 1916 Mercer with the same fea- 
ture. A combination of characteristics, 
while often used, is not as valuable as a 
unique mark because of the need of 
more extended observation. The points 
in the two radiators serve to complete 
the identification, the Singer having a 
pcinted nose and the Mercer a rounded 
nGse. 

The course of instruction is divided 
into identification from three different 
angles—front, side and rear. In the first 
division are included all peculiarities of 
the hood and radiator, mudguards, ven- 
tilators, lamps, wind shields, tops and 
so on. From the side the points to be 
neticed include the general lines and 
construction of the car, number of doors, 
mudguards, passenger capacity, extra 
tires and acetylene tank, Irom the rear 
the points are position of light, width 
of car, extra tire, differential housing, 
mudguards, gas tank, springs, shock 
absorbers, rear ‘bumpers and baggage 
carriers. With only the most general 
knowledge of the size and lines of the 
car, the position of the rear light alone 
is usually sufficient for the trained eye 
to make a definite identification. The 
object in dividing the points in this 
manner is to remove the personal equa- 
tion and enable the patrolman when 
called in court to swear to the exact 
pcints upon which his identification was 
based. 

The course at present consists of five 
days’ study, including lectures every 
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Sergeant Brennan Instructing Rookies. 


the presence of a gas tank on the rear 
might lead him to the further conclu- 
sion that it was either a Pierce Arrow, 
2ackard or Locomobile. Such _ infor- 
mation igs about as valuable as the 
knowledge that a criminal is five feet 
eight, of slender proportions and wears 
a derby hat. For police purposes it has 
no value whatever. 


Method of Elimination 


Haphazard methods have no part in 
ciiminal detection and the results are 
entirely too broad to work with. Put 
a graduate of the new identification 
class in place of the chauffeur to ob- 
serve the fleeing machine. Like the 
chauffeur he would see that it was a 
heavy car resembling the Pierce Arrow, 
Packard or Locomobile. But he would 
also notice that the light was on the 
left side, eliminating the Pierce Arrow, 
and that the light was on a shelf shaped 
left mudguard, eliminating the Loco- 
mobile. He notices further that the 
mudguard is flat with mouldings. The 
car is a Packard. Like Sherlock 
Holmes he follows the method of “ob- 
servation, knowledge and deduction.” 

In order to gather his index of char- 
acteristics Sergeant Brennan was 
forced to spend an enormous amount of 
study in sorting out the points of re- 
semblance of the various cars as well as 
their points of difference. Constant re- 
vision was necessary, and for that mat- 
ter is still going on. A regulation hood 
with three perpendicular ventilators 


morning and field work on the streets 
and in garages during the afternoon, 
E‘ghteen men, selected from the various 
outlet posts, form a class. At the end 
of the week’s instruction they return to 
their usual posts, and after a month’s 
further observation and practice on duty 
they come up for examination. Later 
on, when the traffic men have learned 
the essentials, the classes will be en- 
larged. 
Extracts From a Class Lecture 

A representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter was permitted to attend one 
of the class-room sessions. The follow- 
ing extracts from the lecture will givea 
fiir idea of the methods followed: 

“My friends,” said the Sergeant, “let 
us suppose you have just gotten an 
alarm for a 1916 Studebaker five-pas- 
senger black touring car. You are sta- 
tioned at 242nd street and Broadway, 
aud the traffic igs heavy—no chance to 
read hub caps or anything of that sort. 
As the cars come up you will have 
about five seconds to study each one. 
You must work quickly, and in order to 
do this you must have a time-saving 
system. Learn to eliminate. 

“Now, as you cast your eye over the 
traffic, one glance will tell you which 
cars are of the light, medium and heavy 
class. Since the Studebaker is a light 
car you can eliminate the others. This 
is the first step. Now notice whether 
the remaining light cars are right or 
left drive, the style of the mudguards— 
whether oval, crown, semi-crown or flat 


and the 
moulding. 


presence or absence of 
The shape of the radiator is 
especially important Drop the car 
when you find the first detail that 
doesn’t agree and turn your attention 
to the others. Note also the position 
of the headlights in relation to the top 
of the radiator and the mudguards. By 
this time you should be able to say 
positively whether or not the car is a 
Studebaker. Now get the style of the 
body. If you see that it is a limousine 
or sedan or other type you can drop the 
cause. If it is a touring body, observe 
whether it is a four or five passenger. 

“You are now pretty sure of your 
isentification, but it will take only a 
second to check back. The more points 
you can cover the better. Look for the 
extra tire, gas tank and so on. Glance 
at your alarm now and see if the marks 
ol identification are present as men- 
tioned, such as a dent in the left front 
biudguard toward the end joining the 
running board. Here you have a com- 
plete piece of evidence that you can 
swear to and prove in any court. You 
will then take proper police action ac- 
cording to the nature of the alarm.” 

At the conclusion of the lecture a 
number of photographs were flashed in 
rapid succession with a mirrorscope 
upon a screen on the wall. The men 
were required to call out the name of 
the car and enumerate the distinctive 
factors. 

Owners Often Negligent 

Strangely enough, the difficulties of 
the police in determining the ownership 
of a stolen car is due in a surprising 
degree to the owners themselves. Even 


such a simple matter as keeping a 
memorandum of the motor number is 
generally overlooked, necessitating a 


waste of time in looking up the records 
when every minute is valuable. And 
after a car is “gyped,” or rebuilt from 
parts of several machines, identification 
is almost hopeless. Every magneto, 
carburetor and generator, as well as the 
notor, bears a manufacturer’s number, 
yet not one Owner in fifty makes a note 
of it. The records of the Secretary of 
State carry the motor number only. 
Dozens of “gyped” cars are found in 
which the alteration of magneto and 
curburetor numbers has not even been 
attempted, yet no matter how strong 
the suspicion nothing can be done with- 
out proof of ownership. 

In fact, the practice of rebuilding 
stolen cars is becoming so common that 
the police advise every owner to have a 
distinctive number stamped upon every 
part of his machine, even in the wood- 
work. The chance of discovery and dif- 
ficulty of disposing of these parts is so 
great that the thief will often abandon 
the property as soon as he finds the 
special stamp. Detectives visit the sec 
ond-hand shops almost daily and inspect 
the parts for sale. 

Another detail that often depends 
upon chance is the distinctive external 
marking. An accident is sometimes a 
biessing in disguise, for a broken head- 
light or tortuous mudguard helps to in- 
Cividualize in the same way as a new 
tire or coat of paint. Instead of de- 
pending upon these chance marks, every 
cautious owner should paint or stamp 
or remodel some particular part of his 
car in such a way that identification 
vould be immediate and sure. Special 
models are easily recognized for this 
ole reason. 

At present the men are being taught 
the identifying factors of more than fifty 
different makes of automobiles (the 
most popular cars) and are expected to 
pick up the rest of the information for 
themselves by observing traffic. 


The course will be extended as rapid- 
ly as becomes practicable. Eventually 
such training will be given not only to 
patrolmen on outlet posts, but in some 
degree to every member of the force. 
A step in this direction is the recent 
oder including three lectures upon this 
subject and one day of road work in the 
general course of training for all re- 
cruits. 
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Who's Who in Automobile Underwriting 


Number of Companies Writing Automobile Insurance Has Been Doubled in a Year—Demand for Capable Rep- 
resentatives to Supervise This Branch Has Been a Problem Confronting Company Executives 











Although the automobile business is 
not very old it has already developed a 
number of unusually capable under- 
writers. The demand for good au- 
tomobile underwriters has been gen- 
eral. Just where to get underwriters 
has often been a problem. The prac- 
tice, as a rule, of the casualty compa- 
nies has been to place the head of the 
liability department in charge of the 
automobile underwriting. With the 
fire companies finding talent has been 
more difficult as the problems for 
tuem have been new. Companies en- 
tering the field during the past year or 
two have been fortunate in finding men 
in their own offices often who have 
quickly developed into good _ under- 
writers. At other times it has been 
necessary to go outside. Several pio- 
neer automobile insurance offices have 
furnished a number of men for other 
offices. In view of the fact that the 
automobile underwriters are not gen- 
erally known to the rank and file of in- 
surance men, The HMastern Underwriter 
prints herewith the career of some of 
the most prominent of the  under- 
writers. 

FIRE 

One of the most distinguished under- 
writers having to do with the automo- 
bile business is W. |’. Whittelsey, who 
is marine secretary of the Aetna. He 
has been connected with that company 
for thirty years, starting with an ap- 
pointment in the home office agency 
about thirty years ago, serving an ap- 
prenticeship of five years and after- 
wards entering the home office in the 
clerical department, becoming special 
agent, assistant marine secretary and 
then marine secretary. 

Originated Idea of Loss of Use 

Herbert R. Clough is secretary of the 
automobile departments of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, the Aetna Accident and Liability 
Company and the Aetna life Insurance 
Company, and is directly in charge of 
all automobile underwriting. Mr. 
Clough is generally recognized as one 
of the foremost figures in the auto- 
mobile insurance world and under his 
direction the Aetna companies have at- 
tained their present prominence in this 
field. Mr. Clough originated the idea 
of providing daily indemnity for the 
loss of use of a car on account of acci- 
dents, and the Aetna companies were 
‘the first to give coverage against water 
damage, explosion aud various other 
hazards not formerly included in fire 
and theft policies. All of the compa- 
nies engaged in automobile fire and 
theft insurance owe Mr. Clough a debt 
of gratitude for his untiring and effec- 
tive work in the organization of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference. 


The automobile departments of the 
Phoenix, of Hartford, the Connecticut 
and the Equitable F. & M., are in charge 
of H. P. Whitman, assistant secretary 
o| the Phoenix, who also acts as gen- 
eral agent for the Connecticut and 
Kguitable. He is one of the best of the 
auto experts. Agents in all parts of the 
country report to Hartford, except those 
in the Pacific Coast states, which are 
in charge of General Agent George H. 
Tyson, of San Francisco. 

The Hartford’s Supervision 

C. S. Timberlake, general agent of 
the marine and transportation depart- 
rent of the Hartford Fire, has general 
underwriting supervision over the au- 
tomobile department. The individual 
having direct charge of the acceptance 
of automobile business is Assistant 


General Agent J. D. Vail, who has been 
w:th the Company for many years, oc- 
cupying the position first of special 
agent for North Dakota, later being in 
charge of the survey department in the 
Chicago general agency. He is a man 
who is thoroughly conversant with 
motor car construction in every detail. 
Helped Organize American Auto Co. 

S. K. Crawford, manager of the auto- 
nobile department of the Home and 
the Franklin, was a lawyer in St. Louis 
before entering the insurance business. 


Hie became assistant manager in the 
central Western headquarters of the 
Maryland Motor Car Co., St. Louis. 


When the American Automobile Co. of 
St. Louis was organized he became as- 
sistant to President Charles W. Disbrow 
of that Company, where he remained 
uctil he went with the Home and Frank- 
lin. Mr. Crawford’s experience has 
been comprehensive and valuable. 

J. V. Fothergill, agency superintend- 
ent of the London & Lancashire, super- 
vises the automobile department of the 
London & Lancashire and Orient. Mr. 
Fothergill has been with the London & 
Lancashire for a number of years, and 
at one time was special agent in New 
York State. He is one of the ablest of 
the automobile underwriters. 

Charles B. Gunn, manager of the 
Queen’s Eastern automobile depart- 
ment, is a graduate of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. He went with 
the Hartford Fire from 1909 until 1911, 
having charge of the Company’s New 
York office. He left the Hartford to 
take charge of the automobile depart- 
ment of the Queen. 

The manager of the automobile de- 
partment of the Western department 
of the Queen, which was started in 
March, 1912, is James J. Powers. Prior 
to his going with the Queen he spent 
eight years with Marsh & McLennan’s 
Chicago office, and while there he was 
active in the adjustment of automobile 
losses, and was also connected with 
the office of D. S. Wagner, adjuster, 
and that of the Western Adjustment 
and Inspection Co., of Chicago. 

Assistant Secretary Henry J. Houge 
and B. M. Culver direct the automobile 
operations of the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional throughout the country, with the 
exception of California. Mr. Culver has 
the East and South. Mr. Houge the 
West. The Company’s general agent at 
San Francisco, H. W. Fores, has charge 
of the automobile underwriting in 
California. 

Herbert H. Ray, manager of the spe- 
cial risk department, of the Atlas, is 
also manager of the automobile depart- 
ment of that Company. 

Theodore Kruse is manager of the 
Appleton & Cox automobile depart- 
ments of the Royal Exchange, Tokio, 
Indemnity Mutual and United States 
I.loyds, which cover the country. He 
started with Higgins & Cox, which later 
became Appleton & Cox, and who were 
among the pioneer automobile under- 
writers. 

Started as Local Agent 

Z. Leslie Hoover, manager of the au- 
tomobile departments of the German- 
American and German-Alliance, began 
his insurance career as a local agent in 
Clearfield, Pa., twenty years ago. He 
cuntinued in the local agency business 
for thirteen years, when he went with 
Platt, Yungman & Co., automobile man- 
agers of the Insurance Co. of N. A., 
about seven years ago. He spent about 


two years in the office and four and 
a half traveling in the field, having the 
eatire country as far West as the Rocky 
Mountain section under his supervision. 


In June, 1915, he left the Insurance Co. 
of N. A. to become manager of the au- 
tomobile departments of the German- 
American and German-Alliance. 

William B. Holmes, who was form- 
erly underwriter of the Providence- 
Washington, with Wm. H. McGee & Co., 
aid later of the St. Paul F. & M. and 
National-Ben Franklin with F. Merges 
& Co., is now with the North British 
& Mercantile. 

The Liverpool & London & Globe’s 
caepartments at New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco underwrite the automo- 
bile business. The United States De- 
partment at New York supervises au- 
tcemobile in territory as far south as 
the Carolinas and ag far west as the 
Mississippi. Elmer C. Cary, who has 
been with the Company for twenty- 
three years, is head of the automobile 
department at the New York office. 

Began With Markham Agency 

The manager of the automobile de- 
partment of the American Central is 
Edward S. Plummer, who came with 
the company on July 1, 1915, at the 
time the automobile department of the 
company was inaugurated. From 1904 


the Newark in October from the New 
York office of the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, with which office he had been 
connected for several years. 

Early Training With the Royal 

S. Godwin Wright is in charge of the 
automobile departments of the Phoenix 
of London; Union Marine, Columbia 
and Thames & Mersey. He is a Phila. 
delphian by birth and received his 
early training with the Royal Insurance 
Company in that city, where he wags 
employed for twelve years, after which 
he entered the employ of Platt, Yung. 
man & OCo., Philadelphia, genera] 
agents for the Insurance Company of 
North America and the Alliance. [It 
was with these companies that Mr. 
Wright secured his experience in the 
automobile business, specializing with 
them for nearly eight years and going 
fiom there to Chicago, where he organ- 
ized the automobile department of the 
Prussian National, returning East to 
take up his duties with the four com. 
panies with which he is now connected, 

The automobile department of the 
Pennsylvania Fire is under the diree- 
tion of H. H. Skinner, manager. 








in the completed machines. 


would be, willingly corrected. 





Wants National Board to Pass on Materials Entering 
Into Construction and Equipment of Automobiles 


An officer of one of the leading fire insurance companies in discuss- 
ing the automobile insurance situation with a representative of The East- 
ern Underwriter makes the suggestion that the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters should pass upon the material and equipment entering into 
the construction of automobiles looking to the elimination of fire hazards 
This work could be done by the National 
Board through the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., whith is under its 
direction, or through some other medium. Such work is right in line with 
what the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., is doing in other branches of 
construction, having bearing upon the fire hazard. 

It is generally conceded that many automobiles at present turned out 
by manufacturers contain defects, from an insurance standpoint, which, 
if called to the attention of the manufacturers in ample time, could and 


The Eastern Underwriter is informed that the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc., has already been in touch with the Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference upon this subject, but understands that the automobile manu- 
facturers are so busy at the present time, owing to the tremendous war 
orders, not only for cars, but for parts of cars, that these manufacturers 
are disinclined at the moment to take up the laboratory proposition. That 
the plan will be ultimately adopted, however, is a foregone conclusion. 














to 1910 he was connected with W. H. 
Markham & Co. agency, St. Louis, and 
from May, 1910, to July, 1915, he was 
special agent for the Queen Ins 1rance 
Company in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County, having charge of their sub- 
agency plant and handling their auto- 
mobile underwriting and adjustments. 

Paul A. Schmitt is manager of the 
automobile department of the National- 
Ben Franklin. He began his business 
career as file clerk for the old National 
Insurance Co., of Allegheny, Pa. Since 
tnen he has worked in an automobile 
factory and has become acquainted with 
automobiles and their construction. He 
became manager of the National-Ben 
I'ranklin’s automobile department one 
year after the department’s inception. 

W. C. Reutti is in charge of the auto- 
mobile department of the Newark Fire. 
For a number of years he was special 
agent for the automobile department 
of the companies represented by F. 
Herrmann & Co., and for some time was 
an independent adjuster. He came to 


William M. Ballard, branch secre 
tary, is in charge of the automobile 
departments of the. Commercial Union, 
Palatine, Union of London, and Hand- 
in-Hand Underwriters. ’ 

The handling of the automobile bust 
ness of the Niagara is left with the 
underwriter in whose territory the risk 
may fall. 

Maurice E. Smith, in charge of the 
automobile department of the North 
British & Mercantile, is a veteran 12 
this branch of business, although 
young. It is just fifteen years since he 
started in the auto branch, his first e* 
perience being with Mather & (0 
Philadelphia, where he spent ten years, 
Next he went with the Nord-Deutsche, 
where he remained two and a hal 
years. When the North British & Mer- 
cantile started its automobile depart 
ment he wags made manager. He 3s an 
expert auto man in every sense of the 
word. 

George F. Kern, in charge of the at 
tomobile business for the Royal in New 
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| The Men in Direct Charge at the Home Offices 


Fire Companies Generally Have Found Good Talent Among Their own Representatives—Liability Managers 
Supervise Automobile Departments of Casualty Companies—Careers of 


Underwriters 











York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
lend, West Virginia, Delaware and Dis- 
trict of Columbia, had experience in 
yarious businesses before going with 
fF. Herrmann & Co. When the Royal 
started its automobile department in 
1999 Mr. Kern was made superintend- 


ent. 

Charles A. Orr, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of F. Herrmann & 
(o, who have the Firemen’s Fund, 
Nord-Deutsche and Mannheim, is one 
of the veterans of the business, know- 
ing it from every angle. 

Once a Stenographer 

William F. Spitzmiller is manager of 
the automobile departments of the Con- 
tinental, Fidelity-Phenix and American 
Eagle. He started as a stenographer 


‘for the company, and after three years 


was made automobile manager of the 
Continental. Before going with that 
company he was in the manufacturing 
business. 

One of the veterans is P. Russell Wil- 
bur, general agent of the automobile 
department of the Norwich Union, who 
bas been in the inland marine and 
avtomobile end of the insurance busi- 


ance Company, with the exception of its 
fire business, goes through the hands 
of Vice-President W. R. Hedge, or of his 
twin brother, Henry Hedge. W. R. 
Hedge is right bower to President Ran- 
som B. Fuller, and Mr. Henry Hedge is 
his brother’s assistant, having partic- 
ular charge of marine and auto claims. 
The brokers have had extensive experi- 
erce and have been with the Boston 
Insurance Company and its annex, the 
Old Colony, for many years. W. R. 
Hedge was at one time associated with 
Johnson & Higgins and his’ brother 
with Frank Gair Macomber. 

The automobile underwriting of the 
Massachusetts Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company of Boston is handled by 
John C. Paige & Co., general agents of 
the Company. They in turn delegate 
it to C. H. Nutting and E. T. Wells, who 
as Nutting & Wells are among the best 
known specialists in this line of work 
in Boston. They have in turn been as- 
sociated with Johnson & Higgins, 
Field & Cowles and R. A. Boit & Co., 
and are thoroughly seasoned men, each 
alout 50 years of age. They are the 
Damon & Pythias of the insurance busi- 








Blames Carelessness For 


niachine. 


matches near the scene of action. 


his belief. 


with gasolene. 
bustible fluid will be used. 


away is enjoying a quiet cigarette. 





to Shift Blame Fails in Its Purpose 


“Carelessness is the real cause of more than ninety per cent. of all 
garage fires,” says Alexander Johnston in “Motor.” 
of opinion among the fire fighting and prevention authorities in Ameri- 
can cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

“In nine-tenths of all garage fires,” the article continues, “the reason 
given by those implicated is back-fire. 
in the fact that it shifts the burden of responsibility from the man to the 
Occasionally it is plausible, more often it is not. 
of investigation of the Fire Department of the city of New York has 
reached a point, where it no longer accepts this back-fire excuse, unless 
it is corroborated by attendant circumstances. 
back-fire is alleged to have started the trouble, Mr. Brophy, acting chief 
of the bureau, says that he has found half-burned cigarettes or stubs of 
In many other instances, while the 
fire marshal may be morally certain a fire was started by some cigar- 
ette smoking chauffeur, he is unable to find tangible proof in support of 


“It is common practice among chauffeurs to wash portions of the car 
In performing the operation a pail half full of this com- 
Safe enough, possibly, if all garage regula- 
tions are strictly complied with, but suppose another man some distance 
A current of air drives a column of 
gasolene vapor against the naked flame and puff—the trouble begins.” 


Garage Fires— Attempts 


This is the consensus 


The popularity of this excuse lies 


The bureau 


In many cases where 














less for fourteen years. For a num- 
‘er of years he was with George H. 
Smith & Hicks, and later went with 
tke New York general agency of the 
Old Colony, 

Messrs. Sewall and Alden are auto- 
sobile department managers for the 
National in the East and the Preferred 
‘hroughout the country. 

_ The Manager of the automobile de- 
partment of the Glens Falls is F. L. 
AWles, 

Began as a Lawyer 

bu R. Bowden, in charge of the auto- 
nobile department of the Globe & Rut- 
“rs, is junior partner of J. S. Freling- 
,“sen & Co. After graduation in 1899 
be *ntered a New York law office, where 
- wemained two years. From there 
Big ent with the Frelinghuysen office. 
“8 advancement with this Company 
“as rapid, 

Pra _Twin Brothers Hedge 
» actically all of the underwriting of 
ston Insurance Company and of 
@ Colony Fire and Marine Insur- 


the Bo 
the Q] 


ness of Boston, for they are invariably 
tc gether. 

The Hanover began writing automo- 
bile business this month, the supplies 
going out to agents the second week in 
April. The automobile department is 
in charge of James A. Flaws, formerly 
in the Western department of the Hart- 
ford at Chicago. 

In the East E. S. Burtis, Jr., is in 
charge of the automobile department of 
the Williamsburg City. He was in the 
auto business for years; and four years 
ago went with the Williamsburg City. 
Hie not only has a fine knowledge of the 
avtomobile industry, but is an excellent 
automobile insurance adjuster and un- 


derwriter. 
CASUALTY 

Allen R. Goodale is in charge of all 
the underwriting of automobile busi- 
ness for the Travelers. He was grad- 
uated from Trinity College, Hartford, 
in 1905, and has been with the Travel- 
ers ever since. He began his insurance 
career under Louis F. Butler, now pres- 


ident of the company, in the accident 
actuarial department. For a_ short 
time he was assistant to Sylvester G. 
Dunham, when Mr. Dunham was presi- 
dent of the company. In 1909 Mr. 
Goodale was put in charge of the auto- 
mobile underwriting, which has hither- 
to been handled along with the other 
liability business, according to terri- 
tory. 

Vice-President Burns of the Maryland 
Casualty is in general charge of the 
underwriting of automobile policies. 
G. H. Payne, Jr., is the automobile un- 
derwriter. Mr. Payne has been with 
the Maryland for about thirteen years, 
and his underwriting experience ex- 
tends over a period of seven years, the 
last two years of this period having 
been spent in the automobile depart- 
nent. 

W. J. Johnson, superintendent of the 
liability department of the Fidelity & 
Casualty, has full supervision of the 
avtomobile branches. He has been 
connected with the Company for twen- 
ty-four years, and is highly regarded as 
a liability underwriter. Nelson D. Ster- 
ling is manager of the business develop- 
ment of the department. 

The automobile department of the 
Casualty Company of America is an in- 
tegral part of the liability department 
under the general supervision of 
Charles S. Forbes, secretary of the lia- 
bility department. Mr. Forbes has been 
connected with the Company since 
1904, first as statistician, later as under- 
vriter and for the past two years as 
head of the entire liability department. 
He holds a degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sc¢phy from Columbia University in 
mathematics; is associate member of 
the Actuarial Society of America; is 
charter member of the Casualty Actua- 
rial Society, and is considered a careful 
student of the business and a progres- 
sive but conservative underwriter. 

G. A. Fried, superintendent of the lia- 
biity department of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., is in charge 
of the automobile department. 

The automobile business of the Lon- 
den & Lancashire Indemnity is super- 
vized by the liability department. 

R. W. Hughes, superintendent of the 
liability department of the Prudential 
Casualty, is in charge of the automo- 
bile department of the Prudential Cas- 
ualty Co., Indianapolis. 

Clyde S. Van Reed is in charge of the 
automobile department of the Ameri- 
can Casualty Co., Reading, the presi- 
dent of which Company is E. P. Van 
heed. After being graduated from 
ccllege he was trained in the engineer- 
ing department of the Company. 
Organized Old Philadelphia Casualty 


The automobile department of the 
United States Casualty Company is un- 
der the supervision of the liability de- 
partment. 

R. S. Keelor, manager of the United 
States Casualty’s department, has had 
raany years’ experience in liability in- 
surance. In 1899 he organized and be- 
came secretary of the Philadelphia Cas- 
ualty Company, supervising the under- 
writing of that company until October, 
1907; subsequently he became vice- 
president of the Empire State Surety 
Ccmpany of New York, remaining with 
that company until December, 1910, and 
in February, 1911, he became connected 
with the United States Casualty. Her- 
bert L. Kidder, agency superintendent 
of the liability department of the United 
States Casualty, from 1902 to 1912, wags 
assistant commercial editor and finan- 
cial editor of the Boston Herald, and in 


1£12 was appointed secretary of the 
Massachusetts Employees’ Insurance 
Association, organized by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, with head- 
quarters in Boston; in December, 1912, 
he entered the employ of the United 
States Casualty Company in its com- 
pensation department, and was ap- 
pcinted agency superintendent in July, 
1913. 

The automobile department of the 
Globe is under the general supervision 
of W. J. McCaffrey, who is manager of 
the compensation and liability depart- 
ment. Mr. McCaffrey has been a well- 
known liability man for years. Fred W. 
Bender, who has been with the Globe 
three years, is his assistant in the auto 
mobile department. 

The supervisor of the automobile 
department of the Western Indemnity 
Co., Dallas, is E. R. Long, secretary of 
the Company, although the department 
is in direct charge of E. W. Meiers. 
Mr. Meiers was formerly with the Mary- 
land Casualty Co., in its Pittsburgh 
general agency, and came with the 
Western Indemnity Co. about two and a 
half years ago. 

R. W. Forsyth, head of the liability 
department of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
has charge of the automobile under 
writing. He has been with the com 
pany about five years. 

The representatives of the General 
Accident at the home office who pass 
upon automobile business are Clarence 
Brearly and F. M. Ivey. 
Once Manager of Boston 

League Team 

Fred J. Murphy, head of the liability 
department is in immediate charge of 
the automobile department of the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company of Boston. He has had it 
under his immediate supervision since 
that Company began in 1911 writing lia- 
bility lines. He was formerly connect- 
ed with the Aetna and before that with 


National 


the London Guarantee, his connection 
with the business dating from 1891. 
He is one of the best known figures 


in athletic circles in Boston for he was 
at one time manager of the Boston Na 
tional League base ball club and is a 
brother-in-law of Capt. “Bill” Sweeney, 
the most popular captain the Braves 
ever had. 

General Superintendent J. J. 
of the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation has direct charge of its 
Workmen’s Compensation, liability, au- 
tomobile and steam boiler underwrit 
ing. The Employers’ maintains no dis- 
tinct departments, Mr. Murray exercis 
ing a general supervision over .-e 
whole. Mr. Murray is one of the Em- 
ployers’ own, for all his experience has 
been gained under U. S. Manager Ap- 
pleton. He came as a youngster to the 
corporation in 1890 and has advanced 
step by step to his present responsible 
position. He is about 42 years of age 
and is recognized as of the most highly 
efficient and experienced underwriters 
in the country. 

Helped Organize Georgia 
Company 

KE. P. Amerine is in charge of the au- 
tomobile underwriting of the Georgia 
Casualty Co. He has been actively en- 
gaged in the casualty business for more 
than twenty years, or practically since 
liability insurance was first written in 
this country. He was with the Stand- 
ard, of Detroit, for a number of years, 
and afterwards with the Maryland Cas- 
ualty. At the time of the organization 
of the Georgia Casualty he joined the 
Company, organizing its various de- 
partments and installing all of its rec- 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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In the hope that it might be able to 
present new facts of value to the 
automobile underwriter, a preliminary 
investigation of the causes and contrib- 

causes of automobile accidents 
starved by ‘the Kasiern Under- 
several weeks was not 
that this investigation should 

stage of sifting out conclu 
[hat is the underwriter’s busi 
We do hope, however, to point 
some important as well us interest 
which previous to this 
time has never been classed with the 
factors affecting the schedule of rates. 
If only one of these suggestions justi 
fies a more intensive study by the pow 
above in the automobile insurance 
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world, the analysis here presented will 
have accomplished all that it set out 
to do. 


79,680 Car Owners in New York Cty 

Most of the figures in the following 
examination were taken from the sta- 
tistics of the New York Police Depart- 
ment, whose records are the most com- 
plete, so far as we can discover, of any 
city in the country. Unfortunately sev- 
eral important features were incorpor- 
ated only a few months ago, hence the 
results must be looked upon as only in- 
dications of fact and are subject to va- 
riation according to the trend of more 
extended experience. Complete figures 
for a year will be available in a short 
time, and similar additional records are 
being compiled in other sections, nota- 
bly in the city of Los Angeles and 
State of New Jersey. 

We have divided this information in- 
to two classes: that affecting those por- 
tions of the policy which have to be 
filled in, and that affecting automobile 
accidents in general. Inasmuch as the 
only control of the risk lies in the 
points of variation we believe the only 
facts of importance to the underwriter 


are those concerning the filled-in de- 
scription. .Facts regarding automobile 
accidents from any angle, however, 


serve to throw light on the problem in 
general and may find a practical appli- 
cation in ways not at present apparent. 
We shall first consider the facts 
which alfect the underwriter directly. 
Probably the most important of these 
is the disproportionate number of ac- 
cidents in which chauffeurs are con- 
cerned. At present the rates on chauf- 
feurs and owners are the same. 
Including April 1, 48,799 chauffeurs 
were registered this year in the New 
York City district. In the same period 
and in the same district 79,680 owners 


were registered. The relative number 
of chauffeurs, in other words, was ap- 
proximately 88 per cent. of the total 


number of drivers. 

The drivers of motor vehicles which 
struck persons on the highways of New 
York City, from August to December, 
1915, inclusive, according to the Police 
Department records, were as follows: 
owners and owner's’ family, 1,130, 
chauffeurs, 998. The number of acci- 
dents in which chauffeurs took part 
were approximately 47 per cent. of the 
total, whereas only 38 per cent. of the 
drivers in the city were chauffeurs. 

There are several other elements in 


this problem that cannot be followed 
out, but by including the owner’s fam- 
ily the conflicting factors apparently 
balance. Approximately, then, we be- 
lieve it correct to say that during an 
experience of five months including 
more than 2,000 cases the chauffeur 
was 45 per cent. more dangerous than 
the owner. It is of interest here to 


note that doctors are considered by the 
police to be particularly dangerous 
drivers, though no figures on the sub- 
ject are available. Among the explana- 
tions offered for this are the doctor's 


habitual preoccupation, his anxiety to 
reach his patients quickly, and the fact 
that he often considers himself a privi- 
leged character. The doctor's car is 
also considered especially liable to 
theft on account of the regularity of his 
office hours and hospital visits, which 
gives the thief a good idea of how long 
the car will be left unoccupied. 
Congested and Non-Congested Districts 
Regarding the problem of congested 
und non-congested districts and = their 
relative safety we find an instance in 
the figures for Manhattan and the 
bronx, respectively The number of 
cars in each district could not be as- 
certained, hence the fact that during 
the first six months of 1915 Manhattan 
had eight times as many accidents as 
the Bronx would not of itself indicate 
very much. Hxamination of the further 
fact that the percentage of fatalities 


one-sixth of the entire population of the 
greater city. In order to obtain a con- 
dition where most of the machines in 
their daily travel penetrate both the 
crowded and uncrowded sections, there- 
fore, we find a better average in the 
smaller city. Here the majority of the 
traflic naturally radiates from the small 
business center to the residential por- 
tions and tends to be influenced by both 
congested and  non-congested  condi- 
tions. 

Rochester, N. Y., from which the fol- 
lowing figures are taken, is such a city. 
It will be noticed that not one of the 
fatal accidents and only 16 per cent. of 
the total accidents took place in the 
congested section. 

Injured in congested district... 83 

Killed in congested district... .. 0 
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were twice as great in Manhattan, how- 
ever, leads to some rather interesting 
discoveries. Only about 21 per cent. of 
Manhattan accidents were due to motor 
trucks, and of the fatal accidents motor 
trucks were responsible for 38 per cent. 
In the Bronx 28 per cent. of the acci- 
dents were due to motor trucks, yet of 
the fatal accidents they were respon- 
sible for 80 per cent. In other words, 
whereas the passenger automobiles and 
trucks maintain about the same ratio 
for accidents in general in both con- 
gested and non-congested districts, the 
motor truck is far and away more fatal 
in the outlying sections than in con- 
gested portions of the city. 

The figures for the six months are as 
follows: 


Manhattan 
Autos Trucks 
Nontatal .....053. 1,271 324 
ee 58 35 
Bronx 
Non-fatal .......+ 145 40) 
a a ee 1 4 
Operating Radius of New York City 
Cases 
On account of the detached location 
of Manhattan most of the cars owned 


in that borough are operated there, only 
a small minority entering the non-con- 
gested districts with any frequency. 
Manhattan is a sort of concentrated 
city to itself, including residential as 
well as commercial and industrial ele- 
ments, all in a relatively small area. 
It is large enough, however, to contain 


Injured in non-congested dist’ct 444 
Killed in non-congested district 12 

TEE, Sai, tr orark & gard ov ei eteaned 

It does not follow, however, that the 
small city is a worse risk. On the con- 
trary, in the present instance it is much 
better. According to the Secretary of 
State, the number of cars registered in 
the New York district during 1915 was 
97,593, whereas in the Rochester dis- 
trict there were 12,761. The total num- 
ber of accidents for the two cities was: 
New York, 6,077; Rochester, 539. There 
were eight times as many cars in New 
York and twelve times as many acci- 
dents. The difference may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that commer- 
cial cars constitute one-sixth of the 
New Yerk traffic, while there are only 
one-tenth of such machines in Roch- 
ester. 

Boston Deaths Analyzed 

A study of the circumstances attend- 
ing each of the 45 deaths of the year 
1915 in Boston in which motor cars 
were involved shows the following: 

Forty of the persons killed were in 
the streets and 5 in motor cars. 

Of the 5, 2 were in motor cars which 
were in collision with trolley cars; 1 
was in a motor car which overturned; 
1 was in a motor car which struck a 
telegraph pole; and 1 was in a motor 
car which was in collision with another 
motor car. 

Of the 40 who were in the streets, 3 
were on sidewalks and were killed by 


skidding motor cars. 
37 were in roadways. 

Of the 40 deaths, 22 were caused by 
private passenger motor cars, 5 by 
dealers’ or other semi-public cars, and 
13 by trucks. Kight of the 22 private 
cars were driven by their owners, 14 
by persons other than owners, and an 
owner drove one of the trucks. 

In not a single instance did “street 
congestion,” so-called, have any ghare 
in causing a fatal accident. 

Revoking Licenses and Suspensions 

During the year 1915 the Massachn- 
setts Highways Commission suspended 
or revoked 1,153 licenses to operate 
motor vehicles, the offences being ag 
follows: 


The remaining 


Operating recklessly ............ 167 
Operating while under the _ influ- 
ence of intoxicating liquor..... 202 
Failing to stop after causing injury 41 
ee ey re 299 
Operating improperly ........... 184 
Three overspeeding convictions in 
SS OE Pee ee TET eT ee eT Te 4 
Using cars without owners’ per- 
ree rr re peer ree 4 
a re 115 
te EE one nev aee cnnien crsian 7 
BME oracickbduda sare wen son aenel 1,153 


Of these suspensions and revocations, 
423 were the result of court convic- 
tions, i. e., the licensees were convicted 
or found guilty (and appealed) of oper- 
ating recklessly, of operating while un 
der the influence of intoxicating liquor, 
of going away without stopping after 
an accident, and of using cars without 
the permission of the owners. 

Additional confirmation of the theory 
that the non-congested district is more 
dangerous than the congested is found 
in the figures for Detroit, which show 
1,689 accidents, 27 of them fatal, for the 
uncrowded section, and 382 accidents, 
with no fatalities, for the business dis- 
trict. 

Skidding 

Among the items of interest to the 
underwriter we will mention a point 
that seems to be substantiated by sev- 
eral conversations with various officials 
at Police Headquarters. Skidding is 4 
frequent source of accidents, and under 
ordinary conditions can be partially if 
not entirely remedied by the use of 
non-skid tires. Inasmuch as a reduc: 
tion is granted in automobile fire poli- 
cies for carrying an extinguisher it 
seems not inconsistent to grant a sim 
lar reduction in collision liability and 
property damage policies for having 
non-skid tires on all four wheels. 

As information of a general charac 
ter, showing the causes of automobile 
accidents and their relation to similar 
accidents of other vehicles, we quote 
from the report of the Police Depart 
ment issued recently. This report }8 
the first complete summary ever made 
of street accident statistics covering 4 
period of twelve months. R . 

“Arranging the classes of accidents 
according to the number of deaths el 
silting, the six largest classes in orde! 
automobile, 1% 


were: Struck by - 
deaths; struck by motor trucks, Io 
deaths; struck by street cars, ' 
deaths; struck by horse drawn trucks 


or wagons, 100 deaths; falls and other 
injuries while boarding or alighting 
from vehicle in general, 47 deaths; 
ccllisions, 42 deaths. 
“Automobile accidents, in which pé 
sons were struck, not only outnumber 
every other class in the nenmbe © 
rersons killed, but also in the rg 
injured. There were 4,865 such 4 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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There is more than one chapter of 
humor in the automobile book, even ex- 
cepting the alleged humorous chapter 
oi Fords. Truth is not only stranger, 
itis funnier than fiction, and the truth 
about some automobile accidents is 
worth a smile any day. If your solicitor 
runs to the “tell ’em a funny story” 
method, perhaps he can use these in 
your business, provided that you can get 
away with it. 

For instance, if you were trying to 
invent an exceptionally peculiar story 
you might hold up to your client the 
terrifying prospect of collision with an 
elephant. Undoubtedly, if you had the 
imagination necessary to describe the 
details prior and subsequent to the en- 
counter it would be a very good story. 
So far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, insured automobiles have been 
very considerate of circus parades and 
never try to pick on the elephants, 
lions, hippopotamj and other defence- 
less pets when they are taken out for 
an airing. Still, it makes a good story. 

Now this is fiction. We dare say, ifa 
man tried to tell you such a tale you 
would agree that fiction had done its 
worst. This being the case, let us see 
what truth has to offer, and as Exhibit 
No.1 there is the story of the Man Who 
Collided With a River. 

A Collision With a River 

Now the Man Who Collided With a 
River was a fresh-air enthusiast, 80 
when vacation time came around he 
packed the family in the family auto- 
mobile and turned their collective noses 
toward the Pacific Coast. They traveled 
in true consumptive style, making camp 
on the roadside every night and sleep- 
ingon the ground. One night, unfortu- 
tétely, they stopped on a bed of quick- 
send. Of course, they didn’t know it 
Was quicksand, nor did they know that 
the brook close at hand was once the 
kdofariver. It began to rain, and the 
Cér Was stuck in the mud, but having 
cme prepared for ordinary emergen- 
ties they were not greatly disturbed. 

The river bed in question led up the 
side of a mountain to a long canyon, 
the mouth of which was closed by a 
dam, forming a lake. During the storm 
the dam broke, and down the old river 
bed came a wall of rushing water. Hav- 
2g lost interest temporarily in the 
open-air movement, the wife and chil- 
dren took refuge in a neighboring farm 
house, but the motoring mariner and 
ig brother stuck to the ship. As be- 
ore stated, the ship stuck to the mud. 

én the river arrived, and all night 
long both captain and mate stuck to a 
tee, finding comfort in so doing. When 
the water subsided the automobile had 

Sappeared in the quicksand. 

,, When the claim on this case was sent 
© the company which carried the insur- 


ance, settlement was asked for injuries 
dve to collision with a river. Mud and 
water had damaged the car consider- 
abiy. On the water collision basis the 
claim was not allowed, but it was finally 
disposed cf by payment for damages 
which the car had suffered from floating 
legs and timbers. 
Perils of Cranking 

We now approach the moving case of 
Tke Man Who Ran Himself Down and 
Over. The gentleman in question had 
an eye for business, which the present 
story will demonstrate in at least two 
ways. When the story opens he was 
cranking his car, but just as he had 
started his motor the business eye an- 
nounced a matter of greater importance, 
Bringing the other eye in focus he per- 
ceived a man who owed him money, so 
leaving the car where it stood he started 
after him. The car, due to motives of 
affection or lonesomeness, ran after its 
master and overtook him in the middle 
of the block. In an excess of spirits it 
threw itself upon the owner and put him 
in the hospital. 

The driver was president of a small 
concern which owned the automobile 
and had it insured. The business eye 
perceived another chance to collect and 
he sued the corporation. When it de- 
veloped that the insurance company 
would contest the claim, however, suit 
was abandoned. 


Adventurous Small Boy Gets Into 
Trouble 
But speaking of eyes, that reminds 


us of Wild Bill Dead-Eye, the Boy Who 
Lassoed the Gasoline Steer. Wild Bill 
had a cowboy suit that would make an 
Indian throw fits on sight. His lasso 
was made of trusty clothes-line and he 
ecculd rope anything in six or eight 
feet. But Wild Bill, terror of the plains 
tuat he was, was not satisfied with ty- 
ing up all the kids on the block. Like 
Aiexander, he sighed for more bulls to 
throw, when lo his eagle eye scanning 
the range detected big game. 

“A gasoline steer, by Old King 
Brady,” shouted Wild Bill, “a gasoline 
steer!” 

Going down with the wind, he crept to 
the curb and losed his flying noose as 
the juggernaut sped by. The rope 
coiled about a headlight and drew taut, 
Like every romantic cowboy, Wild Bill 
had the other end tied about his waist, 
and he suddenly found himself jerked 
into the street. He was dragged about 
eighty feet before the machine could be 
stopped. 

The boy’s father sued the owner for 
the injuries to his son on the charge 
that the car had collided with the rope. 
The action was defeated on trial. 

A Flying Car 
No account of modern mishaps would 


be complete without some aerial adven- 
tures. Since this started off as a 
truthful narrative it must be confessed 
that we have no record of an aero-auto 
smash-up, whether due to the aero’s bad 
motor or the auto’s elastic tires. You 
must therefore be content with the Car 
That Partly Flew. The part that did 
fi. was the top. During March of last 
year New Yorkers were fairly whipped 
off the street by a windstorm that lasted 
for two days. An automobile which 
ventured out was caught by the blast 
and its top wrenched away completely. 
Bulging like a full sail, the top went 
sailing off some forty feet in air, and 
after a short flight crashed into a tree- 
tep. A claim made under the collision 
endorsement was disposed of to the 
satisfaction of the policyholder. 

The story of the Car That Collided 
With Itself, the date of which was one 
day later than the above, is only in- 
ciuded to show how some kinds of peo- 
ple get the money to buy cars in the 
first place. This owner had _ safely 
weathered the storm until he was about 
to alight. As soon as he opened the 
door it was torn from his hand and 
blown back against the body, scoring a 
deep dent. The resultant claim was 
deservedly thrown out. 

It is with genuine pleasure that we 


offer the next two incidents. Every- 
ove commiserates on how the automo- 
bile has pushed the “poor horse” off 


the boards, and we like to see the horse 
hit back. 
A Worm That Turned 


You have heard of the worm that 
turned; hear now of the Worm That 
Kicked. The pitiable reptile in ques- 


tion, weighing only 1,200 pounds, was 
hired along with several others to pull 
a disabled machine back to town. Go- 
ing downhill, however, the automobile 
in its usual lordly fashion took a mean 
advantage. It ran into the worm from 
behind and tried to push him out of the 
way. This is when the worm kicked, 
and, scenting the gasoline blood of his 
enemy, he kicked again. When the fight 
was over the radiator and headlights 
were demolished and the whole front.of 
the car so badly damaged that it had 
to be practically rebuilt. The collision 
claim was paid. 

Our second hero is The Worm With 
the Instincts of a Wild Beast. Every 
time he passed the art gallery he used 
to peep through the window at “The 
Tiger’s Prey.” He, too, was going down- 
hill when he spied one of his enemies 
resting at the curb. It was a Hupmo- 
bile. Recalling his favorite painting, 
the worm approached cautiously, reared, 
and sprang upon the Hup from the 
flank, striking his front feet through 
the top, smashing the windshield, and 
kicking the chauffeur unconscious. It’s 








all, says the 


approach! 


worm, in the method of 
David and Goliath 
Hear now the tale of David Hupmo 
bile and Goliath Packard, who staged 
as strange a battle in 1916, A. D., as 
their namesakes did in the reign of 
Saul. The olden story, for the benefit 
of those who play golf on Sunday, gave 
the verdict to David, as witness the ne 
gro ballad: 
David was a fighter, a scrappy lit 
tle cuss. 
A big man named Goliath 
pick a fuss 
Well, David sauntered up to him to 
do or die or bust, 
And he picked up a pebble and bat 
ted in his crust! 


the 


tried to 


David also 


won twentieth cen 
tury bout. Ringside weights were as 
follows: David* 650, Goliath 6,000. 


David was going up the street one day 


when he spied Goliath coming. At 
sight of his traditional adversary the 
giant opened up his exhaust with atre 
mendous roar, and both advanced cau 


tiously. Manoeuvring for an opening, 
both turned simultaneously into a side 


street. David saw his advantage. Skid 
ding as he turned, he caught the Pack 
ard by the running board and tossed 
him on to the sidewalk, severing his 
body with a tree. Hospital expenses 
for Goliath, $2,500; for David, $350, 
were paid by their respective backers 


on William Street. The scene after the 
fray can be seen in the cut that tops 
this narrative. 
Foul Play 

Yet even an automobile deserves sym- 
pathy at times. There, for instance, is 
the Car That Was Hit Below the Belt— 
surely one case where our sentiments 
can't go wrong. This worthy machine 
was waiting faithfully at the curb cool-- 
ing his motor while the chauffeur was 
in a cafe having a bite to eat and a bit 
cf a drink. Not Prohibitionist 
cculd blame the auto, yet it was he who 
suffered. An enemy of the chauffeur, 
taking the defenseless car by surprise, 
plunged a sharp knife into its soft up- 
holstery, slashing it to pieces. The col- 
lision claim was disposed of to the own- 
er’s satisfaction. 

The discriminating reader will per 
ceive that up to this time our story has 


even a 


been guiltless of plot. Let us follow 
that plan to the end. A little love in- 
terest dragged in now will fill the only 


remaining requirement of the popular 
magazine story, and not being natural- 
ly original we are inclined to follow the 
formula. We dislike sentimentality as 
much as anyone, but nothing succeeds 
like success. 
No Collision in Rain 
We believe it would lend a spicy fla- 
(Continued on page 20.) 
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Automobile Accidents In Large Cities Analyzed 


4,830 persons were 
to the 178 persons 


dents all told and 
injured in addition 
killed. 

“Other principal classes of accidents 
in which persons were struck by vehi- 


cles were: By horse-drawn trucks or 
wagons, 2,441 accidents; by street 
cars, 1,771 accidents, by motor trucks, 
1,012 accidents. Motorcycles and bicy- 
cles each averaged about one accident 
per day. 

“Altogether there were 11,378 acci- 


dents in which persons were struck by 
This is slightly more than 
the total number of acci- 
acents. In such accidents 480 persons 
were killed and 11,198 were injured. 
O1 the remaining half, there were 
8.026 falls and injuries received while 
boarding or alighting from vehicles of 
all kinds; an additional 313 cases 
where the injured person was stealing 
a ride, and 3,005 falls on the sidewalk 
or on the where no vehicle was 
involved. 

“There were 2,428 collisions, in which 
killed and 2,982 were 


vehicles. 
oue-half of 


street 


4 persons were 
injured. 
of vehicular accidents, 
the police statistics showed that 3,28% 
occurred while the victims were cross- 
ing streets in the middle of the block; 
1290 while improperly boarding or 
alighting from vehicles; 1,271 due to 
playing in the street; 955 to running 
into or in front of vehicles; 417 while 
stealing rides, and 330 were due to in- 
texication. 
How Children Are Hurt 
“There is a remarkable difference in 
the way the different kinds of accidents 
befall children under school age, as 
here distinguished from those of school 
age. To children under six the most 
dingerous form of accident is being 


“Under causes 


(Continued from page 14.) 


struck by a horse drawn truck or 
wagon. This form of accident killed 
4? and injured 629 such children. The 
second greatest danger is the automo- 
bile, which killed 27 and injured 537 
young children. For children of school 
age the ranks of these dangers are 
reversed. Automobiles killed 72 and 
injured 1,742, while the horse-drawn 
truck or wagon killed 37 and injured 
766. In point of fatalities alone the 
motor truck ranked second, with 43 
deaths for children of school age, 
though only 398 such children were in- 
jured. For children under school age 
the motor truck ranked third in fatali- 
ties but fifth in injuries.” 

A more detailed study of the figures 
for August, September and October 
showed that the apparent age of maxi- 
mum accidents according to the vehicle 
which struck the child is as follows: 


4 to 5 Bicycles and street cars. 

5 to 6 Horse-drawn vehicles. 

6 to 7 Motor trucks. 

7 to 8 Motor cycles and automobiles. 
Evidently the skill of the child is 

measured by the scale on which the 

test points are the speeds of the 


vehicle. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
duily average curve of passenger Cars 
and trucks during the month of Octo- 
ber, 1915. Note the comparative regu- 
larity of motor truck accidents through- 
out the day, whereas accidents due to 
passenger machines rose steadily as 
the day progressed, reaching a peak at 
the hour of heaviest traffic. 


Accidents in which persons were in- 
jured or killed on the streets, side- 
walks, public highways or on the roads 
and walks in public parks in New York 
City during 1915, were divided as fol- 
lows: 


Motor Vehicles Striking Pedestrians. 
Passen Motor- Collls- 

Month ger Truck cycle Total fon 
Jan. 272 100 7 379 137 
Feb. 211 69 15 295 161 
March 289 99 23 411 176 
April 398 86 3 §22 189 
May 432 92 46 570 241 
June 424 88 48 560 285 
July 501 137 47 685 229 
Aug. 438 119 47 604 201 
Sept. 582 104 40 726 197 
Oct. 61U0 134 35 776 209 
Nov. 431 91 22 544 211 
Dec. 277 96 9 382 192 
Year .4,865 1,212 377 6,454 2,428 


Reports from other cities follow: 


Accidents in Omaha, Neb., for 1915 
were: 
Automobile accidents reported......178 


Persons injured in automobile ac- 
RNIN 56:6 5o narrate ims stnravernre Wee ema ae 167 
Persons killed in automobile acci- 
PN soaks aleis ark ek ical nie ns 
The Chief of Police of Cleveland 
writes: 
“During 1915 there were 1,297 auto- 
mobile accidents reported. I cannot 


give you causes of same. 

In St. Louis a total of 3,646 auto 
vehicle accidents accurred from Janu- 
ary 1 to December 31, 1915, inclusive. 
A total of 63 deaths is reported on ac- 
count of this class of accidents. 

During 1915 there were 759 automo- 
bile accidents in Baltimore City, ac- 
cording to the police records, and 29 
cf them fatal. 

The Superintendent of 
Philadelphia writes: 

“Two thousand seven hundred and 
tiurty-three automobile accidents were 
reported by the police during the year 
1915, of which 71 resulted fatally. We 
have no data showing the cause of each 
accident.” 


Police in 


Who’s Who 
(Continued from page 13.) 
ords and forms, and dictating in a large 

measure its operating policy. 

The liability department of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty (po, 
has supervision of the automobile de. 
partment. G. A. Fried is superintend. 
ent of the liability department. 

T. F. Jennings, superintendent liabjj. 
ity department of the Royal Indemnity, 
is in charge of the automobile under. 
writing department. From 1907 to 199 
he was in the liability department of 
the United States branch of the Nor. 
wich & London Accident Insurance 
Corporation, which was re-insured jn 
the United States Casualty Co. in 1908. 
He entered the employ of that com. 
pany at that time, and remained with 
it until he was appointed to his present 
position in April, 1911. 

TO STOP TIRE THEFTS 

In an effort to aid owners in the re. 
covery of stolen motor cars the Penn. 
sylvania Rubber Company announces 
that the owner of any car equipped with 
Pennsylvania tires who will immediately 
notify the Pennsylvania Company or 
any of its branches of the serial num- 
bers of his tires will receive without 
charge the co-operation of this organi- 
zation, which should result in the rapid 
recovery of his property. The ef. 
ficiency of this plan has been proven 
in several of the larger cities, and the 
system has been extended to cover the 
entire country. 


The Chief of Police of Albany says: 

“The number of collisions of auto- 
mobiles was 183; automobiles striking 
pedestrians numbered 172.” 


The following table shows a sum- 
mury of accidents in Houston, Texas: 
eer: 
Amte with TICVGlE. «....26. cccccccces ae 
Auto with motorcycle.............. 17 
Auto with other vehicles..........110 
Auto with pedestrians.............168 








PIONEER S!I- 


Mr. Appleton and Mr. Cox—as Underwriters—having written Automobile Insurance since the year 1904 
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sTocK CO. VERSUS MUTUAL 


sTRONG ARGUMENT PRESENTED 
promoters of Automobile Mutuals Prin- 
cipal Beneficiaries Under New Law 
—Argument of B. E. Watson 


One of the strongest arguments 
against automobile mutual insurance 
companies has been prepared by B. E. 
Watson, Syracuse. It follows: 

In view of the fact that the insur- 
ance laws of the State of New York 
have been amended in a manner that 
permits the formation or operation of 
mutual automobile companies, operat- 
ing on the assessment plan, we have 
deemed it best to, in as brief a man- 
ner as possible, and without prejudice, 
inform our patrons and others of the 
difference between stock insurance and 
assessment as permissible in this State 
under Article “10” and Article “B” of 
the amended insurance laws, under 
which mutual automobile companies 
can be formed and operated. 

1. It is provided in the amendments 
above referred to that no insurance 
shall be written until, at least, one 
thousand persons, owning not less than 
1500 automobiles, have agreed to be- 
come members of such companies and 
have applied for and agreed to take in- 
surance therein under one or more of 
the various kinds of insurance speci- 
fied in the law. 

It is further provided that before they 
begin operations the annual advance 
assessment or deposit premium shall 
not be less than, in the case of a fire 


insurance company, a sum equal to 
$30,000; in the case of other lines 
(public liability, collision insurance, 


property damage) not less than $50,000. 


Membership 
The law also provides that if at any 
time the membership shall fall below 
1,000 persons, and the number of cars 
falls below 1,500, or at any time the 
premium for insurance falls below 
$30,000 in the case of fire and $50,000 
in the case of other lines, no further 
policy shall be issued by the company 
until a sufficient number of other per- 
sons have become members to bring 
the total number of persons up to the 
requirements of the law. 


4. These laws also provide that the 

mutual company shall in its by-laws 
and policies fix the additional liability 
of its members for the payment of 
losses and expenses, not provided for 
in its cash funds, and such liability 
of the members shall not be less than 
al amount equal to twice the amount 
and in addition to the first cash pay- 
ment written in the policy. 


Referring to the third paragraph of 
this article, supposing at the time an 
automobile owner desired insurance 
and applies for a policy from any mu- 
tual company, doing business under this 
‘aw, their membership or the number 
ot cars to be covered, required by the 
law, had fallen below the legal require- 
ments, he would be obliged to wait for 
his certificate of membership until the 
company had recuperated by the num- 
ver of insured or the number of cars, 
unless the Company, through error or 
‘ntentionally, issued a certificate of 
Membership in violation of the law un- 
der which it was operating. 

One out of ten automobile owners 
“ll their cars and have their certifi- 
sy cancelled each year. They often 
be oP their cars during the winter and 
ave their certificate .cancelled. How 
eenone going to know whether or not 
_ Mutual Company is in a position to 
“sally issue a certificate at the time it 
‘8 Wanted? 

Referring to the fourth paragraph of 
mh — a contingency might and 
ies y Will arise where the initial or 
- Sit Premiums of all the members 
total Io sufficient to take care of the 
tach —. The law provides that 
tion ember shall be liable for his por- 

of the full amount of the deficit, 


and in no case less than a sum double 
the amount of his first payment. That 
contingency always stares every patron 
of a Mutual Insurance Company square 
in the face, and in thousands of cases 
in the State of New York, he has been 
required to meet it. 

So much for the leading features of 
this mutual law. 


People who have given any material 
amount of consideration or thought as 
to how an adequate premium is deter- 
mined, must know that the “law of 
average” is the only sound basis upon 
which insurance can be conducted. It 
is also a well-known fact that the “law 
of average” can only be determined by 
large volume of business; otherwise 
there would be no average, and each in- 
dividual person might as well carry his 
own risk. 

The second great secret or question 
of conducting insurance business is its 
practical experience and knowledge of 
underwriting, which can only be se- 


cured by years of study and applica- 
tion. 
Prior to the year 1916 mutual com- 


panies were not licensed or permitted 
to transact automobile insurance in the 
State of New York, and it is almost an 
exception to find any other State that 
has or does permit mutual companies 
to write automobile insurance. In view 
of the competition of the stock compa- 
nies, will it be possible for six, eight or 
ten mutual insurance companies in the 
State of New York to secure a sufficient 
volume of business in the State of New 
York to make the “law of average” 
operative? 


Results in Compensation 


Since June 30, 1914, mutual compa- 
nies have been licensed and authorized 
to conduct what is known as Work- 
men’s Compensation insurance in this 
State. Many of these companies have 
been operating since June 30, 1914. The 
much heralded State fund has also been 
in operation in this State, protecting 
employers under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law. Yet, the Insurance 
Commissioner reports to the Legisla- 
ture that during the year 1915 the mu- 
tual companies did only 11 per cent. 


of the total amount of Workmen’s 
Compensation insurance; the State 
fund did 13 per cent. and the stock 


companies 76 per cent. 


While it is true that a few mutual or 
co-operative fire insurance companies 
have seemed to be successful, the wri- 
ter wishes to ask any and all fair- 
minded men what the result would have 
been had there been no insurance car- 
ried, except Mutual, in Chicago at the 
time of the great Chicago conflagration. 
Would Chicago have been rebuilt? The 
same question applies to Baltimore, 
Boston, San Francisco, Rochester, Troy, 
and, more recently, Salem, in the State 
of Massachusetts. Who rebuilt these 
cities? The stock insurance companies 
—not the mutual or assessment con- 
cerns. 

In considering mutual companies for 
automobile business do not overlcok 
the fact that there is a great difference 
between the liability assumed under an 


Automobile Fire policy, and_ the 
liability assumed under an_ auto- 
mobile policy, covering the owner’s 


liability to the public. If you own a 
car, worth $1,200, it burns up, and you 
do not get any insurance, you only 
stand to lose the $1,200. However, if 
you were operating that car and injured 
a person or persons, you cannot ten 
whether the liability would be $1,200 or 
$12,000. Neither can the Assessment 
Insurance Company that solicits you 
for that form of policy. The loss of 
$1,200 for the full value of the car 
might not put you into bankruptcy; 
the loss of $10,000 or $12,000 might, if 
you had this public protection in an as- 
sessment company, that was not in a 
position to respond to the judgment if 
obtained. 


The advertising matter of these mu- 
tuals seems to dwell to a great extent 
upon the fact that what they are sav- 


ing the policyholder or the member is 
principally the saving of commissions. 
They state the usual commission is 25 
per cent. That statement is not true. 
The commissions are not 25 per cent. 
to the man who gets the business, and 
it is safe to say that it will average less 
than 20 per cent., but we will admit 
that it is 20 per cent. 


Earning Commissions 

How does he earn his commission? 
He keeps posted as to the best com- 
panies not only as to their financial re- 
sponsibility and ability to meet losses 
at the present time, but losses occur- 
ring now and payable ten years from 
now. He keeps track of the companies 
that are broad-minded and settle their 
losses on a broad basis or principle. 
He gives you all the little details; what 
the protection is, writes your applica 
tion, gets the policy. 

In addition to this, when the accident 
comes, the agent makes up your proofs 
of loss; he renders you valuable assist 
ance in the way of advising what to do 
and what not to do, and if a difference 
arises between what the Company 
thinks you are entitled to and what you 
think you are entitled to, you can gam- 
ble your life that the agent will be with 
you every time. I have never known 
one to side with the Company yet. 
They get their money out of the policy 
holder and they are working for the pol 
icyholder from morning until night. 


The mutual companies do not claim 
they can save much money in the mat 
ter of expense of conducting the busi 
ness, but only as regards commissions. 
The expenses will depend entirely upon 
the service they give. In the first place, 
for lack of experience, they cannot and 
will not render the service that the 
stock companies do. 

Referring further to the “law of aver 
age” and the volume of business, Sec 
tion 348 of this new law prohibits any 
mutual company, organized in any State 
in the Union other than New York, 
from doing business in this State until 
after January 1, 1919, and then only by 
the specific permission of the Insur 
ance Department of the State of New 
York. 

Evidently, the promoters of this mu 
tual law, who will be the principal ones 


benefited, have been very careful to 
eliminate competition of their own 
kind. 


Savings Bank Loans 

Isn’t it a pretty good plan in financia) 
matters to be governed to a certain ex- 
tent by the custom and practice of our 
savings banks? In Syracuse, at least, 
no person can get a loan from savings 
banks on real estate if the insurance 
is carried in any mutual or assessment 
company, and it is the writer’s opinion 
that no savings bank in the State of 
New York will make a loan on im- 
proved real estate, where the insurance 
is to be turned over as part security to 
the bank, if the insurance is written in 
any mutual or assessment Company. 

In conclusion, becoming a member of 
any co-operative insurance Company is, 
in a way, like signing a check in blank, 
to be filled in later by some person 
other than the man who draws the 
check. 

B. E. WATSON IS SENIOR MEMBER OF 
WATSON & WADSWORTH. GENERATI 
AGENTS OF AETNA IN CENTRAL NEW 


YORK, AND A VETERAN IN THE CAS- 
UALTY BUSINESS. 


DEMAND FOR MEN 
Companies, in the Dark, Have Had 
Difficulty in Getting Capable Auto- 
mobile Underwriters 

The demand that swept through Will- 
jam street, Hartford, and other cen- 
ters for compensation underwriters 
during the spring of 1915 was not equal 
to the demand for good automobile in- 
surance men. The number of compa 
nies handling automobile business has 
more than doubled in the last year, and, 
naturally the business being rather new» 
and officers of companies having as a 
rule been ignorant not only of the auto- 


D. J. CARTER’S MUTUAL VIEWS 


AGENT’S PERSONALITY AN ASSET 
He’s on the Job to Advise Insured and 
Take Care of His 
Interests 
D. J. Carter, of Henderson, Du Bois & 
Carter, live agents in Herkimer, N. Y.., 
has been able to meet mutual insurance 

competition without difficulty. 

A student of men he knows that the 
successful man prefers to continue with 
an agent whom he knows and who has 
always been prompt in his dealings 
with him. This is because it is more 
desirable and comfortable to deal with 
those with whom one is accustomed. 
Persons do not understand just how 
losses would be adjusted by a company 
having no regular system of agents 
Henderson, Du Bois & Carter know of 
several cases in and near Herkimer 
where this has been the compelling fac 
tor in sticking to the stock companies. 

Continuing, Mr. Carter says: 

Argument for a Merchant 

“I try to interest a man in a way that 
wculd apply to his particular business 
For instance, if I am trying to sell an 
old line policy of fire insurance or lia- 
bility to a clothing merchant and he 
brings up the question of the mutual 
company I ask him the following ques 
tion: 

“*Would you expect me to come in 
your store to-day and buy a _ suit of 
clothes paying a certain amount as de 
posit with an agreement to pay the bal 
ance at the end of the year, the exact 
amount to be paid for the clothes de 


pending on whether or not you make 
money this coming year? In other 
words, would you expect me, when I 
merely want to purchase a_ suit of 


clothes, to assume a share in your lia 
bilities or would you do the same thing 
if you were to purchase a _ suit of 
clothes in some other store?’ 

“In some way like this, I try to em 
phasize the fact that a policy of fire in- 
surance or liability in a company that 
is known to be good should be bought 
and paid for and with no strings at 
tached just as we buy and pay for a 
suit of clothes. 

Dividend Question 

“If a prospective policyholder men- 
tions the fact that he may get back the 
dividend at the end of the year, I mere- 
ly say that that is not insurance. In 
other words, protection is not protec- 
tion if the insured has to take a single 
chance and indicate to him that there 
may be more difference in the actual 
cost of a stock company policy and a 
mutual policy than is represented in 
the difference of the premiums. 

“I also emphasize the fact that these 
companies are experimenting and my 
Company is not and that there is alto 
gether too much experimenting going 
on already. 

“So far I have found that if I bear 
hard enough on these arguments, which 
are no doubt arguments well-known to 
you and your readers, I can usually win 
out. 

“IT knew that these mutual companies 
were circularizing the automobile own- 
ers and for that reason have sent cir- 
culars out with the idea of counteract- 
ing the impression which the mutual 
companies are trying to make. of 
course, we are very close to the Utica 
companies and so far I don’t see that 
they have made any great impression 
in Herkimer.” 


mobile business, but of experts who 
have been handling this branch, the com- 
pany found it difficult to get the right 
men. They did not know where to 
turn to find the men capable of running 


the departments. There are several 
offices which, having handled auto- 
mobile insurance for a great many 


years, have turned out to be training 
schools. Many of the men in charge of 
the automobile departments are young 
in years, but in this game, as in com- 
pensation, and some other branches of 
insurance, a man can be young in years 
while a veteran in the business. 
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PROHIBITED LIST 





What One of the Smaller Companies 
Refuses to Write—Draws 
Color Line 





One of the small, but aggressive cas- 
ualty companies, has the following pro- 
hibited list: 

Automobiles purchased on the install- 
ment plan, or on which there is a chat- 
tel mortgage, or lien of any character. 
Such automobiles are, however, accept- 
alle for limited amounts—about 20 per 
cent less than the usual allowance for 
collision, fire, theft and transportation 
oniy, provided an endorsement is at- 
tached to the policy, indicating name of 
the mortgagee, the amount of the mort- 
gage or balance due on purchase price, 
avd if same is to be paid in install- 
nents, whether monthly or otherwise, 
ai.d the amount of such payments; and 
endorsement must also provide that if 
any of the payments are not made on 
due date, the policy becomes null and 
vid automatically. 

Automobiles in litigation or dispute, 
or not in good running order. 

Automobiles on which there is concur- 
rent insurance. 

Automobiles permanently out of com- 
mission, whether in good running order 
o: not. 

Automobiles exhibited in pavilions, 
aalls, or other places of public amuse- 
ment, including fair grounds, unless pre- 
viously authorized by the home office. 
(Fire and theft.) 

Automopiles the manufacture of which 
has been discontinued. These automo- 
biles are acceptable, however, for lim- 
iied amounts of insurance-—about 20 per 
cent. less than the usual allowance— 
fur collision, fire, theft and transporta- 
tion. 

All steam cars 
portation. 

All one, two or three-cylinder cars— 
fire, theft and transportation. 


fire, theft and trans- 


Assembled cars—fire, theft and trans- 
portation. 

Cars used for livery and hiring, rental 
or transportation of passengers; Cars 
put to extra hazardous purposes, fire, 
patrol or salvage corps. 

Coal merchants—commercial cars. 

Jitney buses. 

Motorcycles. 

Negro owned or rented cars. 

Newspaper delivery cars. 

Taxicabs. 

Note 

Under no condition whatever will the 
Company grant automobile insurance to 
a colored owner or applicant. 

Policies will not be suspended to 
cover periods when the automobile is 
rot in use. 

Cancellation will be short rate unless 
u substituted car covered within thirty 
cays. 

Straight liability alone will be writ- 
ten, but fire, theft and transportation, 
o: collision and property damage, will 
only be written along with liability in- 
surance. 

No cars will be insured for more than 
list price, and if second-hand for not 
more than actual cost to second pur- 
chaser. 

Liability limits are always $5,000 and 
$16,000. Always advise the home office 
of applications for amounts in excess 
of these. 

Policies must not be assigned, but we 
will allow pro-rata cancellation if the 
rew owner agrees to new policy being 
igsued for him. 

Policies will not be transferred from 
ove car to another. 

No person under 16 years of age may 
drive car insured by the Company un- 
less special application made to and 
permit granted by the Company. 

Policies issued to automobile Owners 
engaged in real estate operations must 
take an endorsement eliminating pas- 
senger hazard. 


AUTOMOBILE SOLICITING 
Approach Owner With 
That He is Asked to Buy a 
Luxury 


Don’t Idea 





In soliciting insurance on an auto- 
mobile, the owner should not be ap- 
proached with the idea that he is be- 
ing asked to protect an article that is 
only a plaything or a luxury, soon to 
lese its value, but rather with the firm 
conviction that the owner should have 
protection on an investment which is 
essentially a necessity to his business 
and social life, just as he would secure 


protection for his investment in his 
business property or home. 
It is not infrequently said by an 


agent that there have been no automo- 
bile losses in his particular commu- 
nity, and the owners will not insure. 
The sequel is usually that told in the 
proverbial phrase, “locking the stable 
door after the horse is stolen.” The 
list of actual causes of loss printed on 
this page is a pretty strong argument, 
even without the comment that might 
be added by any insurance man ex- 
perienced in writing automobile busi- 
ness. 





JITNEY MUTUAL 





New Jersey Operators Organize for 
Self-Insurance to Satisfy 
New Law. 





To meet the requirement of a recent- 
ly enacted law which provides that 
jiiney men must carry $5,000 liability 
insurance, the jitney operators of New 
Jersey have formed what is known as 
the First Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Co., with headquarters at Newark. It 
will furnish liability insurance at cost, 
tne premium to cover all accident con- 
tingencies. A sinking fund will come 
into existence at the end of the first 
year if the losses do not exceed the 
average of the established companies, 





upon whose experience the rates are 
besed. The incorporators expect the 
great majority of jitney owners to ap. 
ply for insurance in this concern be. 
cause of the co-operative and mutua} 
benefit clauses. It is said that the rates 
also will be lower than those of the 
standard companies. Branch offices are 
being located at Paterson, Trenton, At. 
lantic City, Jersey City and other points 
In the articles of incorporation is a pro. 
vision apportioning one vote for every 
$1,000 worth of insurance. 





CRITICISE PUBLIC OFFICIAL 





Secretary of State Hugo, of New York, 
Uses Name in Auto Mutual 
Circulars 


The Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium gays: 

“There has been a good deal of com. 
ment in automobile circles recently 
over the connection of Secretary of 
State Francis M. Hugo and Ancel w. 
Brown, of Pulaski, with a new mutual 
automobile insurance company, which 
has been formed in Watertown by form. 
er Highway Commissioner John N. Car. 
lisle. Some of the old line insurance 
companies protest vigorously over the 
use of Mr. Hugo’s name in the circu. 
lers that have been sent out in connec. 
tion with the concern and locally there 
has been a lot of discussion about Mr. 
Biown’s employment as an agent to 
write business. This was due to the 
assumption that the Pulaski man was 
au inspector of the Automobile Bureau, 
charged with pushing cases for violat- 
ing the traffic laws. However, it de 
velops that Mr. Brown was let out by 
the Secretary of State last fall, along 
with all the other automobile inspect- 
crs in the State. This was necessary 
because the State appropriation ran 
out. Now the legislators seem to think 
that if Mr. Hugo wants inspectors he 
ought to discharge his publicity bureau 
and use the funds which now maintain 
that for his inspection bureau.” 








Real Estate 


Interest Accrued 








Bonds and Mortgages.......... 
City, Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks........... 
Cash in Banks and Office....... 


Premiums in Course of Collection 


The Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Company 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


JANUARY 
ASSETS 


72,945.00 
76,700.00 
8,061,498.00 
643,919.28 
1,269,891.79 
53,391.06 


$10,178,345.13 


1, 1916 


LIABILITIES 
ROS eee fe eee ee eer ee Eee eT er rrr $ 400,000.00 
I fies ae weal dust oo nae 09 we isetete > ade wee me 4,769,684.89 
PNR DEUIININNE ooo o cin ie wa oo sos 40) wine ROS OS 3,532,023.67 
Losses in Course of Adjustment..............ce00-% 672,977.00 
Comaiamion B60 GURGr ROMS. oo cocci ceeseeeecn 803,659.57 





Surplus to Policy Holders, $5,169,684.89 





E. C. JAMESON, President 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-President 
J. T. GORDON, Secretary 


W. H. PAULISON, Secretary 
J. H. MULVEHILL, Assistant Secretary 
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|The Thief 
The Car? 














The story of how the police depart- 
ment and burglary insurance compa- 
nies of New York City after working at 
cross purposes for many years to the 
great advantage and delight of automo- 
pile thieves, eventually reformed and 
got together on an efficient basis, was 
told to a representative of The Eastern 
Urderwriter several days ago by Frank 
\. Lord, Second Deputy Police Commis- 
sioner of New York. Mr. Lord, who is 
ja charge of the Detective Bureau, de- 
cares that the adjuster has been con- 
yrted from the auto bandit’s ally to 
the Police Department’s valued friend 
and helper. 

“The whole trouble,” said the Com- 
missioner, “was due to the desire on 
tne part of both owner and adjuster to 
get the car rather than the thief. It 
was the usual practice to offer a re- 
ward for the return of the car, but the 
capture of the thief was a somewhat 
thankless proposition. Neither the 
owner nor the insurance man was sat- 
isfied. Catching the man who stole the 
car was not enough; the adjuster was 
out just so much with no prospect of 
getting his money back. You can see 
what small consolation it would be to 
the individual, when he had lost, say 
$1,000, to learn that the thief was in 
Sing Sing. The recovery of the car, 
in other words, was a matter of per- 
sonal importance, whereas the capture 
o! the thief was of little interest to 
anyone except the police. 

“It is easy to see how such a state 
of affairs would result, and did result 
in many cases. The detective who got 
the car was successful. He was praised 
ty owners and insurance companies, 
and in addition in many cases he was 
permitted to receive a handsome re- 
ward. Also, it helped his record in the 
department. It seemed an excellent 
tiling for everyone concerned, and 
tere were few complaints. It was not 
unnatural then that the detectives them- 
selves should get the idea that the car 
Was more important than the man who 
stole it. When a thief was caught he 
would say, ‘Here, let me off easy and 
I'll tell you where six more cars are 
hidden.’ He got a light sentence, six 
owners or insurance adjusters were 
Pleased, and the detective got six re- 
werds. What's the answer?” 


” 


What Commissioner Lord Did 


This was the problem Commissioner 
Lord had to face when he was appoint- 
ed two years ago. He solved it by what 
he calls the “get the thief” theory, and 
bis first move was to reorganize the 
avto squad, at present composed of six 
men, Under the old system practically 
every detective at headquarters was as- 
signed at one time or another to auto- 
nobile robberies, the regular squad of 
‘Wo to four men being unable to handle 
all the cases. Frequently enough they 
would run across traces of other stolen 
cars, but unless the trail was hot it 
would be forgotten. Now the squad 
ot six handles every case. The men 
are under one head, every clue is turn- 
ed in and gets attention, and each man 
* instructed to go after the thief first. 
nd stolen cars, by the way, have a 
dleasant habit of turning up any time 
aller the thief is safe in jail. 

. You see,” went on the Commission- 

", “if a light-fingered gentleman frisks 
Yeur $5 stickpin, it doesn’t amount to 
on But you are mad, and you want 
Sg the crook punished. On the 
; er hand, let him run off with your 
®W $5,000 touring car. Then how do 


you feel? The loss is so great you don’t 
care what happens so long as you get 


the machine. It’s the same way with 
the insurance companies. I say this 
because I want it understood that the 
adjuster’s attitude, in the beginning, 
was the result of circumstances. The 
biame for the bad conditions that fol- 


lowed must be shared by city, police 
and automobile owners as well as in- 
surance men. 

“The handling of rewards was at the 
bottom of the problem. For so great 
was the desire of the insurance com- 
pany for the car itself that even in pub- 
lic advertisements it was promised that 
information would be received confi- 


dentially. From a short-sighted policy 
they were right, but in the end they 
were wrong. A system grew up. The 


thief would steal a car and keep it hid- 


we go after the car. I am glad to be 
able to say, however, that we recover 
under the present method about three 
times as many machines as formerly for 
which the companies pay no reward 
whatever.” 
One of the 
information 


bits of 
inter- 


most surprising 
resulting from the 
view was the statement that high- 
rriced cars are almost entirely safe 
from thieves, for the reason that all of 
the good (meaning of course “expert’’) 
thieves are now in prison. The new 
thieves are cheaper thieves Practi- 
cally every robbery reported is a cheap 
machine, usually of a popular make. 
Sich cars are harder to identify, easier 
to change and make over, and 
to sell. 


easier 


How Thieves Operate 


“It takes a very smart, clever man 
10 get away with a high class car,” 
said Mr. Lord. “As a rule they work 
in gangs of three or more. The ma- 
chine is usually taken to a _ private 
garage or barn and there repainted 
and otherwise disguised, the motor 
nambers altered, and sometimes the 


motor itself is replaced. 
rone but a skilled 
pable. 

“The mere stealing of an automobile 
is the simplest part. There are many 
instances where thieves have driven off 
in somebody's car the owner 


For this work 
professional is ca- 


because 
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den until he saw the ad. Then he was momentarily absent, but they do 
would call up the company, arrange to rot take this chance often. As a gen- 


Plant the car at a certain place, and 
get the reward. Sometimes he worked 
through a private detective, who fol- 
lowed the same tactics and split the re- 
ward. But worst of all the poison even- 
tually leaked through in such a way 
that some of the adjusters were strong- 
ly tempted to accept a nice rake-off on 
their own account.” 

Companies Agree About Rewards 

These practices, it seems, went on 
to some extent even after the compa- 
nies found out how they were being 
fleeced. Several adjusters were dis- 
charged, but it was impossible to get 
relief as long as rewards were handled 
confidentially. 

“The companies finally agreed,” the 
Commissioner continued, “to offer no 
more rewards in Greater New York. 
Further, the adjusters were instructed 
to turn over to the police any informa- 
tien regarding stolen cars, and the sys- 
tem was broken up. All efforts are 
now directed first at the thief, and then 


eral practice they watch a prospect for 
several days and get a line on his daily 
schedule, so to speak. Physicians are 
their favorite prey. After they learn 
that a man is accustomed to leave his 
automobile before his office or residence 
at a certain time every day, they watch 
their opportunity and drive off with his 
car. It is almost impossible to locate 
the hiding place until an effort is made 
to sell. All the skill, all the risk, and 
al' the profit lies in disposing of the 
property after it is stolen. 

“A thief rarely takes a car until some 
arrangements have been. made to get 
ria of it. One member of the gang may 
live in Brooklyn or Jersey; or in some 
cases as far as Philadelphia, Boston 
and Providence. He cultivates a repu- 
tation for respectability, and may drive 
the car himself before trying to sell it. 
He hears that a certain man is in the 
market for a car and offers to sell, or 
prospective buyers known to have no 
objections to stolen goods are tipped 





~ 


oft. Men of a certain class ure always 
working for bargains. 
Recovery 

“The sale in all cases depends large- 
ly upon the honesty of the buyer, who 
ovght and probably does suspect that 
the car was stolen but feels that it 
“ould be hard to identify. He is right. 
When the motor numbers are skilfully 
changed you can’t tell cheap cars apart 
any more than the waves of the ocean. 
The only possible identification is by 
the owner, and how are you going to 
find him? Everyone in the district 
who has lost a machine of the same de- 
scription as a suspected car is notified, 


but unless they were uninsured they 
are not usually interested. When an 
owner collects his insurance he even 
prefers in many cases to keep the 
money rather than get back the stolen 
car. 


“This is one reason why few of these 


cars are recovered unless traced from 
New York. In one case we recovered 
more than twenty machines by follow- 


ing three men to Kentucky, where they 
were doing a thriving business selling 
automobiles they had stolen in and 
around this city. Cheap cars stolen in 


New York, particularly if they happen 
to be insured, may drift all over the 
country. They turn up in used car 


shops and are even traded back to man- 
ufacturers. Out-of-town police very 
rarely locate material stolen in New 
York they don't know the 
crooks, the local squad, who 
are familiar by sight with most of the 
successful thieves in the country, often 
run across automobiles stolen’ else 
where. Our problem is not local only 
When a thief makes a get-away in a 
small city he usually runs to cover in 
New York or Chicago, so we are natu 
rally in a position to help the police of 
other towns more than they can help 


us 


because 
whereas 


ratio between stolen 
cars, the Commissioner 
that such comparisons 
index of the actual 


Regarding the 
ard recovered 
not believe 


afforded a true 


1 
ca 


work of the police, since a number of 
so-called robberies were not robberies 
at all In this class are out-of-town 
cars turned in ag stolen when they 
are imply appropriated for a day or 
two by joy-riders, and cars deliberately 
disposed of by the owners to collect 
the insurance, In the first case return 


of the machine is seldom reported. In 
ihe are the owners who sell, 
destroy or give away their cars, and 
those who “plant” them where they 
are certain to be stolen. In both cases 
clues are rare, and they cannot be 
culled thefts in the proper sense 

Nor is it an easy matter, by the way, 


second 


to prove “guilty knowledge” when a 
man is found with a stolen car in his 
possession He may be merely care- 


entered what he 
was a dishonest bar- 
gain, or he may be directly connected 
with an organized gang. Customarily 
the machine passes from one member 
to another before any attempt is made 
to sell it. In complications of this na 
ture the detective has to follow his own 
judgment, based on the evidence and 
the suspect’s reputation 
“Get the Thief’ Theory 


less, he may have 
must have known 


“The best argument for the ‘get the 
thief’ theory,” the Commissioner con 
cluded, “is the fact that a clever auto- 


mobile thief can steal and dispose of at 
feast 100 cars a year. A five-year sen- 
tence for such a man means protection 
fcr 500 cars. The best proof that the 
theory is right is the fact that only one 
high priced car has been stolen since 


the first of the year, and that of 11 cars 
stolen so far this month, every one 
has been recovered. The courts are 
backing us up with good stiff senten- 


ces, and almost all the robberies now 
are executed by inexperienced men.” 

The six men of the automobile squad, 
backed by the administrative ability of 
Commissioner Lord, have saved the au- 
tomobile insurance companies in New 
York City a lot of money. “Get the 
thief” is the slogan of their prosperity. 
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FLEET RATES WILL GO UP 


LARGE LINES TEMPTED MANY 





Since Rate War Many Companies Have 
Refused to Bid For This 
Coverage 





There is no doubt that one of the re- 
sults of the national conference of com- 
panies writing automobile business will 
be a readjustment of rates covering 
what is known as “fleet” business. This 
includes delivery 
wagons of department stores, taxi- 
cabs, manufacturers’ output, dealers’ 
risk, etc. Some of the risks are large, 
as much as $60,000 or $100,000 being 
written for one assured. 

That a readjustment of rates on fleet 
necessary is known by 
with this branch of 


form of coverage 


business is 


everyone familiar 


automobile underwriting. Rates are 
low. Just what the losses have been 
is not known, as the companies are 


keeping these figures pretty much to 
themselves, but it has been recognized 
for some time that the losses have been 
rather extensive and some companies 
“have kept hands off, preferring not to 
write unless what they regarded as an 
adequate rate were forthcoming. 

The Rate War and Its Aftermath 

There was a time when there came a 
scramble for this business and the con- 
ference companies called all rates off 
for a year. During this period it was 
a grab - what - you-can- get proposition 
with the bottom completely out of the 
rate market. Losses, particularly at 
garages, were numerous, and a new 


schedule was adopted by the confer- 
ence companies. Since that time the 
companies in the conference have taken 
the position that anybody who wants 
to cut the conference rates is welcome 
to the business. The result has been 
that a large share of the fleet writings 
has gone to outsiders. 


Manufacturers’ Output 


The manufacturers’ output insurance 
is carried by Packard, Locomobile, Sim- 
plex, Studebaker, Maxwell, Winton, 
White and some of the other well- 
known makers. An open policy is writ- 
ten that covers from the time the car 
leaves the factory until the manufac- 
turer loses his interest. This may be 
when the car reaches the dealer, or 
when the car is eventually sold. In 
either event the policy is written on 
the basis of estimated output, valua- 
tions being placed on each car, con- 
siderably lower, of course, than the 
selling price. At the end of the year 
the premium is adjusted as the actual 
output falls below the estimated out- 
put, or vice versa. 

Occasionally, the certificate system 
is used, i.e. there is a report on each 
individual car, both as it comes on and 


goes off the policy. Information is 
given when the individual car leaves 


the factory; when it reaches’ the 
dealer; when it is sold, etc. 

This system is preferred by the com- 
panies, although some of the assured 


object because of the detail. 


Dealers’ Risk 

The dealers’ risk is a good deal like 
the manufacturers’ output, but, of 
course, there is a more limited cover- 
age. The certificate system is gen- 
erally used with the dealers’ cars. 
Rates for both manufacturers’ output 
and dealers’ risk are largely based upon 
conditions at the place where the car 
is stored. If in a factory or garage, the 
factory or garage rates govern, with 
recognition in the rate of the time the 


car is out of the factory or the garage. 
In the case of the manufacturers’ out- 
put the life of the car in the policy is, 
of course, very short. 


Commercial Trucks 

In the case of commercial trucks and 
vehicles of a department store, for in- 
stance, the policy is written at an aver- 
age rate, with each car named in the 
policy with the amount opposite each 
car for which the company stands lia- 
ble. A new truck may be insured for 
as high as $5,000 or $6,000, depending 
upon the tonnage, age, etc. The name 
of the location at which the truck is 
kept is in the policy and the rate is 
based on the fire rate of the garage. 
The form is practically the same as in 
a policy covering one car. Considera- 
tion in the rate is made of the number 
of hours the car is on the road, either 
8, 10, 12 or whatever the case may be. 
The longer the car is out the smaller 
the fraction of contents rate it will 
take and the larger the road charge. 
Special rates are made on $15,000 insur- 
ance or over. 

Taxi-Cabs 

In the case of taxi-cab insurance 2% 
per cent. is regarded as a minimum 
rate, being 1% per cent. basis, plus the 
rental rate. However, in the case of 


an unusually choice risk there have 
been 2 per cent. acceptances. The 
Mason-Seaman ‘Transportation Co.’s 


taxis are written under the regular fire 
policy. The same was the case with 
the old Yellow Taxi Company. 

Fleet insurance is constantly grow- 
ing in volume and brokers are making 
a special drive for it. 


REAL ROMANCES—RUBBER TIRED 
(Continued from page 15.) 


vor if we could follow the news and in- 
ject a dash of poison or other sensa- 
tional ingredient into this literary soup. 
Put poisoned pens, letters, candy and 


a 
arrows have never been aimed at the 
automobile. The best we can offer jg 
rsisoned snow, which is supposed to 
heve been connected with the troubles 
of The Car That Had Smallpox. This 
car was standing at the curb when a 
snow-Sweeper passed and splashed jt 
with muddy snow. The dirt was wiped 
ef without any damage being noticed, 
Several days later, however, the mud. 
guards and part of the body of the car 
were seen to be perforated with a num. 
ebr of small holes. Acid, it was said, 
Lad been sprinkled on the snow by the 
street car company to make it melt, 
Gwing to the fact that the damage wag 
not an immediate result of the contact 
with the snow the claim was not paid, 

In the same file of denied claims we 
find the Car That Was Hit by a Raip. 
diop. Think of a big strong automobile, 
a limousine at that, claiming injury be. 
cause of collision with a few drops of 
rain! This machine was not even out 
c{ doors, but had been stored for the 
winter in the owner’s barn. During a 
storm a small seam opened in the roof 
and several raindrops fell upon the top 
of the limousine body. When the car 
was taken out in the spring the top was 
found to be warped, but a claim under 


the collision endorsement was not al- 
lowed. 
Without more ado, enter the Paint 


That Stooped to Conquer. The passion- 
ate pigment in the case, needless to 
mention, was a deep blushing crimson, 
Condemned by a cruel parent to wed an 
elevated railroad pillar, she was led to 
the altar and the ceremony began. But 
Fate was kind. At the crucial moment 
she looked down and, beholding her 
affinity passing beneath, tore herself 
free and sprang with a glad cry on her 
lover’s leather top. Once united, they 
made their vows “till death do us part,” 
and so true was their affection, in spite 
of all efforts at separation, that even an 
insurance company was touched and 
pzid a collision loss to the owner of the 
amorous machine. 
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FROM AN ADJUSTER’S VIEWPOINT 





Advocates Application Signed by Assured, Protecting All Parties to Contract. 


| Should Be Definitely Fixed. 
By E. B. HOPWOOD, Adjuster, New York City. 


Liability of the Company 








= 

Is it time for prevention, as is advo- 
cated, with such success by the fire 
insurance companies, to be applied 
py automobile insurance companies? 
Would not the owner of an automobile 
consider that he was better served if 
he were to receive his policy in an 
envelope with “Safety First” suitably 
inscribed thereon and a list of “Don'ts” 
or “Have you” brought to his attention? 
Would not an application filled out and 
signed by the owner of an automobile 
pring about pleasanter relations be- 
tween insured and insurer, preventing 
controversies, if they may be so called, 
that now happen in connection with in- 
suring automobiles, due almost wholly 
to unintentional misrepresentation, at 
the time the insurance is effected? Un- 
der present day methods, either factory 
or motor number is used, resulting in 
an improper description. 

Anticipating competition, about the 
first of May, manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles begin to talk of models for the 
following year and in the early part of 
the summer begin to sell these models. 
It is not unusual for a car which has 
been used a full year to be sold as a 
used car, the purchaser believing that 
he has secured the advance model, as 
for instance, a 1916 car used during 
1915. He is quite surprised to find 
later on that his car was a year old 
when he bought it. In the case of for- 
eign cars, during the early days of 
the automobile, the year-model dated 
from the year sold; all models were 
similar and if sold in December it was 
called one year, and if sold in January 
another, although the car might have 
been on the floor of the show room 
for six weeks, six months, or nearly a 
year, or used that length of time. 

Expect Companies to Pay 

It is not to be expected that the as- 
sured’s representative will find time 
or opportunity to inspect his client’s 
automobile; he fills out the applica- 
tion as directed by the assured, the or- 
der frequently coming in late in the 
day over the telephone. The broker is 
anxious to cover his client’s order over 
hight, and no further particulars being 
asked for by the company, the policy 
is issued and delivered to the assured. 
It is only when a loss occurs that the 
question of proper description and iden- 
tification arises. If a mistake has been 
made and the broker is sufficiently ag- 
gressive, a settlement may be made. 
The usual argument offered by assured 
is somewhat like this: “The company 
issued the policy, and took my money, 
and I expect to collect.” 

Avoid Misrepresentation 

Anything worth doing, certainly is 
Worth doing well. Before many years 
Wwe will have an application filled out 
and signed by the owner of the auto- 
mobile from which a policy can be is- 
me, Walch will protect all parties to 
et. If a misrepresentation is 
terial as to year, number or other ma- 
~ point, evidence is already in the 
nds of the company. The most com- 


mon of misrepresentation results from 
factory or motor number. Frequently, 
the number given as motor will be 
factory number, and the year of the car 
different than _ stated. The factory 
number of one year may be the motor 
number of an advanced model—so that 
the year is often incorrectly given. 


Broker Follows Instructions 

In one case, a car was insured under 
a casting number. It was with great 
difficulty that the history of the car was 
traced and the original owner found 
proving without chance of contradic- 
tion, that the car damaged had no in- 
surable value. A used car dealer who 
had handled the car, misrepresented it 
to the purchaser. A well known method 
of some second hand dealers is to alter 
the numbers, car or motor, to suit their 
convenience, selling a car for a later 
model; it is insured as purchased, and 
trouble is sure to ensue in event of a 
loss. But, I have yet to find the broker 
who is not willing to listen to reason, 
and generally they have documentary 
evidence to show that they insured the 
car as instructed. In these cases, of 
course, the legal remedy is against the 
dealer who sold the car, but needless 
to say, it is not always easy to get back 
the purchase money. 


Get Owner Signed Application 


Difficulties of this kind can be over- 
come by insisting upon an application 
signed by the owner. The liability of 
the company should be definitely fixed. 
Certainly, a statement that the car is a 
1916 model, and a number given to cor- 
respond, when in reality it is a 1913 
model is materially misrepresenting the 
facts and works harm to the company’s 
interests. There is no occasion for this 
particular misrepresentation, as it is 
always possible to obtain accurate data 
as to year and model. 


How It Works Out 
A very interesting case on this point: 


The original purchaser was a_ very 
wealthy man, the automobile a very 
extravagant one; after seven years’ 


use, it was sold for a moderate sum; 
the second owner used it two years, 
turning it in as part payment for a new 
car; the value was placed at $200 in 
the exchange. The car was then sold 
for $140. The third owner advertised 
and succeeded in selling to a fourth, 
who being in debt to a fifth, transferred 
title in consideration of the debt, which 
was about ten times the value. So 
that, after years of constant use and 
abuse, the value of the car was re- 
duced to $150 and jumped by one trans- 
action to $2,000 (theoretically speak- 
ing). It was then insured and a loss 
occurred. It was contended by the as- 
sured that as he had paid this extrava- 
gant amount for the car, he was enti- 
tled to recover. If he had been obliged 
to sign an application, the fire would 
probably not have occurred. 

It is in cases of fire that it is most 
difficult to detect misrepresentation. 


Frequently, all numbers have been re- 
moved previous to the fire, or perhaps 
only a casting number left, or the car 
is such a total wreck that numbers can- 
not be distinguished. 


Broker’s Responsibility 


The market for securing insurance 
on automobiles at the present time is 
unlimited; there are many companies 
of unquestionable reputation issuing 
policies that are clear in terms, and it 
would appear that as the premiums are 
largely the same it would be an in- 
ducement, or a_ successful business 
proposition, for a broker to take upon 
himself the responsibility at the time 
of taking out insurance, of making sure 
that the policy properly and accurately 
describes the automobile insured, and 
to make known to owners of automo- 
biles that the rule of his office is that 
no policy is delivered that is not cor- 
rect. 


ADVICE TO ASSURED 
Russell M. L. Carson, of Glens Falls, 
Says Car Owner Should Think of 
Protection First 
“Too many men in purchasing a car 
look at automobile insurance from a 
wrong viewpoint,” says Russell M. L. 
Carson, Glens Falls agent, in a public 
statement issued recently. “This is be- 
cause of the relative value of the dif- 
ferent forms. They realize that they 
want insurance, but are influenced 
more by first cost than by knowledge 
of the appreciation of the protection 

they should have.” 

Mr. Carson's concluding advice to the 
assured follows: 

“Fire insurance for a new car is in- 
expensive. Coverage against liability, 
property. damage and collision costs 
five or six times as much as does fire. 
They think only of the premium to be 
paid and do not realize the tremendous 
hazard they incur in operating cars 
without liability insurance. The aver- 
age man who owns a car owns other 
property. When he drives his car with- 
out liability insurance he jeopardizes 
that property. The most careful driv- 
ers have accidents from causes which 
are beyond their control but for which 
they are liable. Only two classes of 
owners do not need liability insurance, 
—those who are so poor they have 
nothing to lose, and those who are so 
rich they can lose $5,000 or $10,000 
without feeling it. At the least, a claim 
of several hundred dollars often results 
from a minor accident and the average 
man, if uninsured, might lose the sav- 
ings of a lifetime as the result of an 
accident for which he is held legally 
liable but for which he is not really to 
blame. 

“It is sound business judgment to 
carry all the forms of automobile insur- 
ance but the liability is the most im- 
portant of all because of the possibility 


of a heavy claim for personal injuries. 
In fact this proposition can not be ar- 
gued against that a man who can not 
afford to carry liability insurance can 
not afford to own or operate a car. 
Fire insurance is of next importance 
because the greatest number of losses 
occur under this item. It is false econ- 
omy to attempt to be economical in re- 
gard to liability and fire insurance. It 
is questionable judgment not to carry 
property damage and collision insur- 
ance also, particularly property damage 
which costs very little, but if economy 
must be practiced because of limita- 
tions of the owner’s pocketbook, it 
should be on these items only and not 
on the liability and fire insurance. 
They are absolutely and unquestion- 
ably essential. Without the protection 
they afford, the automobile could never 
have come into such universal use for 
business and pleasure as it is to-day be- 
a the hazard would have been pro- 
libitive.” 


SETTLEMENT BY INSURED 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
holds, Maryland Motor Car Ins. Co. v. 
Haggard (1914), that where a person 
procuring insurance on his automobile 
against damage by collision § settled 
with the wrongdoer for the damage to 
the machine in a collision and executed 
a release purporting to effect a com- 
plete settlement, he could not recover 
on the policy, which stipulated that the 
insurer, on payment of the loss, should 
be subrogated to all rights of recovery 
by the insured for the loss, and the 
right should be assigned to the insurer 
by the insured on receiving payment. 
The principle involved in this case is, 
of course, not confined to injuries from 
collision, but is applicable to all auto- 
mobile insurance policies. 


SHIPS 28,600 CARLOADS 


Shipments of automobiles during 
March, 1916, were the biggest for that 
month that the automobile industry has 
ever known, amounting to 28,600, as 
compared with 17,192 in March, 1915, 
and 23,809 in February, 1916, the best 
previous record. Six thousand of these 
carloads were made in box cars, by tak- 
ing off the fenders and covering with 
tarpaulin. 

The shortage of freight cars in re- 
ported just as bad as ever by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, which held its monthly meeting 
recently. 


IN MONTH 


WANTS CREDIT FOR LOCKS 


The companies are deluged with let- 
ters from manufacturers of locks, in- 
sisting that influence be used to have 
their locks approved and to see that 
there is a reduction in the rate on cars 
equipped with such locks. Many of 
the assured are clamoring for reduc- 
tion because they have certain locks 
on their cars. 
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A TIP TO BANKERS 





U. S. F. & G. Special Agent Makes a 
Good Automobile Insurance Sug- 
gestion to Local Agents 





De Witt C. Gritman, special agent of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
in Northern New Jersey, has a good 
argument for automobile insurance that 
he suggests agents can use to advan- 
tage with bankers. His idea of a con- 
versation between an agent and a bank- 
er follows: 

“As preparedness is the by-word of 
the day, let us point our guns at you, 
Mr. President, and see if you have pre- 
pared for protection of your institution. 

“Do you ever realize the daily risk 
you are assuming when a man walks 
into your bank, endowed with a small 
amount of worldly goods, but of good 
moral responsibility, and applies for a 
loan, including: with his assets in an 
ofi-hand manner his handsome touring 
car that perhaps before he had gone a 
block from your bank after the inter- 
view, may become a liability instead of 
an asset? 

“He unfortunately turns too sharp a 
curve or the wheel skids, and in a sec- 
ond some one is under the machine, 
killed or badly crippled for life. 

“A suit for personal damages quickly 
follows and judgment rendered against 
the owner for $10,000. He cannot meet 
the notes given you, and where do you 
stand with your loan? 

“Then, again, a sudden 
occurs and the car is in flames. 
day cars become total wrecks. 

“If you had foresight and only 
thought to have had him secure fire and 
liability policies and deposit them with 
you, how easy you could have been pro- 
tected and the insurance company 
wculd stand the freight!” 

Agents throughout the country should 
bring this feature to the bankers’ atten- 
tion and explain to them the different 
forms of protection which has not had 
the serious consideration in the past by 
them that it commands. 

Liability does not always fall on the 
owner. If a member of his family or 
friend intends to use the car, occasion- 
ally or otherwise, on their own affairs 
or for pleasure, and an accident occurs 


explosion 
Every 


AUTOMOBILE 


while they are operating same, the lia- 
bility for damages will rest on the per- 
son using the car and the company have 
provided for this contingency by insert- 
ing the names in the policy of all per- 
sons likely to use the car and charging 
an additional premium for same. 

The property damage which is dam- 
age to property of other than the as- 
sured’s car is excellent coverage to pro- 
vide, but this must not be confused with 
collision damage, which is damage to 
assured’s own Car. 

The latter is written with $25 deduct- 
ible clause or full coverage. 


The Story of Liability Insurance 

(Continued from page 7.) 
in the world. Gradually, however, the 
other casualty companies entered the 
field, because it had become one that 
they could not afford to ignore. At 
present practically all casualty compa- 
nies write automobile insurance, and 
some have been organized for that sole 
purpose. Indeed some have been both 
organized and wound up. 

Up to 1905 the public was unfriendly 
tu the automobile, and the courts were 
inclined to give the injured party the 
benefit of the doubt. Juries almost al- 
ways sympathized with the plaintiff. 
This was largely because in those days 
anybody who owned a car was presum- 
ed to be a millionaire. Automobiles 
being a badge of wealth, drivers were 
arrogant. And furthermore, for centu- 
ries vehicles that moved _ without 
draught animals had been regarded as 
menaces to society. 

Germany had a vehicle, back as far 
as 1650, propelled by two men working 
at a crank; but, when this vehicle 
passed down the road, it had to be pre- 
ceded by two heralds blowing horns. 
In New England not so long ago a 
steam roller could not pass along a 
highway unless a man went on ahead 
with a red flag by day or a red lantern 
by night. The New York Central freight 
trains in the lower part of Manhattan 
Island to this day are preceded by a 
boy on a horse, with a red flag. 

Automobiles are still under the ban 
in Bermuda, as too dangerous for the 
rarrow roads. They were admitted to 


INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 3.) 


osition. 


The problem which the underwriters 


of automobile liability insur- 


ance have had to meet becomes apparent to any one who compares the con- 
dition of the streets in any large city to-day with conditions existing ten years 


ago. 


Newspapers Show Danger 
The newspaper accounts of accidents any Monday morning after the auto- 
mobile has been busy over the week-end will impress upon the mind how 


tremendously the element of danger to 


persons and property has been in- 


creased by the advent of the motor car. 


The cost of liability insurance varies according to the horse power of 
the insured automobile and the locality in which the car is operated or main- 


tained. 


Where the congestion of population and tzaffic is greater the rate of 


premium is higher, as the hazard is greater. 


An automobile owner residing in New York City, for example, pays a much 
higher rate for liability insurance than the automobile owner who lives in 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


The rate of premium also increases with the increase in horse power, 
the underwriters naturally enough assuming that a high power car is capa- 
bie of inflicting a greater amount of damage than a car with less power. 


Fire and Theft Rates Uniform 


The cost of fire and theft insurance is practically uniform throughout the 


United States. 


The owner of an automobile in 


New York City pays the 


same for fire and theft insurance as the owner of a car of the same make 
The cost is based upon the value 


and model in a country village up-State. 
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the Island of Mt. Desert only a year 
ago. It is less than a dozen years 
ago that the Park Commissioner in New 
York was still declaring that motor 
cars would never be admitted to Cen- 
tral Park. 

Public sentiment now has pretty 
generally conceded that the automobile 
has come to stay and that the resent- 
ment of pedestrians at the presence of 
these fast-rushing locomotives in their 
streets must be replaced by a more 
generous feeling. In fact now-a-days 











THE PRIMITIVE RUNABOUT 





There are no underwriters so 
young they can’t remember hav- 
ing seen the above type of car. 
No wonder there were many acci- 
dents when cars like this were 
used. People neither knew how 
to drive the car, nor to dodge it. 
Of course, in the present day the 
total number of accidents is 
greater, but not in proportion to 
the number of automobiles owned. 











the majority of people are motoring en- 
thusiasts; and the old-fashioned type 
who wanted automobiles swept off the 
earth is in a great minority. A nota- 
ble example of this overturn is the 
farmer—once the most cordial hater of 
the automobile, now its greatest user. 
This change of feeling made acci- 
dents much fewer and gave the insur- 
ance companies to believe that condi- 
tions were pretty much settled, so far 
as the nature of the hazard was con- 
cerned. 
Change of Attitude Toward Liability 
In 1908 the attitude of all the compa- 
nies toward liability began to change. 
The old negligence idea was being rele- 
gated as the compensation idea rose 


| 
over the horizon. So automobile liapy. 
ity insurance took its proper place, 

In the early days it was necessary 
to put considerable effort into advertig. 
ing and soliciting schemes. Automo. 
bile owners did not generally recognizg 
the need of liability insurance and werg 
slow to pay the comparatively high 
premiums. A campaign of education 
was begun. The Travelers established 
bureaus of information and maintaineg 
exhibits at the auto shows throughoyt 
the country. It also advertised exten. 
sively by means of programs, banners 
and other features, at hill climbs ang 
races. It gave away with its policies 
valuable emergency kits containing 4 
supply of first-aid material, The 
Aetna’s “Log of a Motor Car” wag 
another advertising feature. 

Both the Hartford companies assign. 
ed special men to this department; anq 
the Travelers maintained an_ officia) 
advertising car, which visited a large 
number of places. 

Combination Policies 

There have not been many changes 
in the fundamental terms. The age 
limit has been lowered from 18 to 1 
years, except where the law of the 
particular State forbids. The business 
started with the private type of car 
ard was extended to business and liy. 
ery vehicles. The Travelers and some 
cther companies offer a garage policy 
that covers all the operations of a gar. 
age. Property damage and collision 
forms were of a later growth. The 
Aetna and a few other companies of. 
fer a combination policy which protects 
against liability, property damage, col- 
lision, fire, theft, loss of use, cyclone, 
ternado, explosion, water damage, 
transportation perils, and_ practically 
every risk known to the gasoline 
impelled world. 





SNOW CRUSHES IN GARAGE ROOF 

Beneath a load of heavy snow and 
ice the roof of William J. Wagner's 
garage at Utica collapsed one day re 
cently, damaging four automobiles out 
of the seven cars housed there. Feb- 
ruary 2, 1915, a similar accident hap 
pened at the garage, and some of the 
cars in the place were damaged at that 
time. 


and age of the car to be insured. Collision insurance is similarly rated for 


premium purposes. 


The fire and marine insurance companies write the fire and theft insur- 
ance and the casualty companies write the liability insurance, and both kinds 


of companies write collision insurance. 


It often happens, therefore, that 


when the owner takes out all forms of insurance on his car different com 
panies will be named in the policy which the broker sells him. 

A new development in automobile insurance coverage is the action of 
some of the casualty companies through the operations of a subsidiary com: 
pany, or in conjunction with a fire insurance company, issuing a policy cov 
ering both the fire, and theft, and the liability in one contract, and in the 
same way some of the fire insurance companies operating through a subsid! 
ary company or in conjunction with a casualty company issue the combination 


policy. 


Loss of use of car is another development. 


Can Never Stop Accidents 
Speaking of the prevention of automobile accidents Profressor A. W. 
Whitney, of the Workmen’s Compensation & Service Bureau, said recently: 
“The prevention of automobile accidents might well be said to be impo 
sible, since no matter how much care is exercised in the operation of auto 


mobiles accidents are bound to happen. 


They occur when least expected, 


that no amount of forethought or safeguarding measures can ever eliminate 


the chance of mishaps. 


However, it is realized by the insurance companies 


that a very important factor in the cause of accidents lies in the operation 


of automobiles by reckless drivers and so-called joy riders. 


The insurance 


companies refuse to issue liability insurance to persons known to be reckless 
drivers, and it may be hoped that in time such action, coupled with the & 
forts of the authorities in withholding licenses from persons addicted to 
reckless driving, will eliminate from our highways a most serious menace ‘ 


the safety of the public.” 
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